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PREFACE. 


HATEVER  Splendour  the  ac- 
tual Treatment  of  Difeafes  may  re- 
fled  on  the  Science  of.  Medicine, 
it,  by  no  means,  comprehends  the 
whole  of  its  Province : for  Preven- 
tion being  in  every  cafe  preferable 
to  Remedies,  the  medical  'Art  would 
be  more  imperfed  than  other 
Sciences,  were  it  devoted  only  to 
the  latter.  In  the  Management 
of  Infants  more  efpecially,  fuch  a 
variety  of  other  articles  occurs  fub- 

a jed 


vi  PREFACE. 

jedt  to  medical  diredlion,  that  this 
little  work  would  be  peculiarly  in- 
complete if  confined  merely  to  the 
Cure  of  Diforders.  In  a view, 
therefore,  to  fuch  mifcellaneous 
matters,  and  certain  recurring  af- 
fedtions  too  trifling  to  be  ranked 

as  Difeafes,  this  volume  is  annexed  j 

> ^ - 

and  it  is  hoped,  may  contain  every 
thing  on  which  the  moil  vigilant 
Parent  can  wifh  for  information, 
without  tiring  her  by  enlarging 
upon  trifles.  In  all  matters  of  im- 
portance a becoming  firmnefs  has 
been  adopted,  but  I have  not  equal- 
ly infifted  upon  others,  wherein  the 
-IVlanners  of. a refined  age  cannot 

V comply. 
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comply,  nor  have  urged  any  pecu- 
liar modes  which  the  Generality 
may  not  adopt.  Should  any  opinion 
be  more  obftinately  maintained,  it 
is,  probably,  in  relation  to  the 
Aliment  mod;  adapted  to  new-born 
Infants ; an  article  frequently  al- 
luded to  in  the  following  pages. 
In  a view  to  this,  an  Introduciion 
is  given  on  the  Nature  and  Proper- 
ties of  Human-Milk,  as  more  ef- 
pecially  conned;ed  with  the  fubjedt 
of  this  volume ; which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  exhibit  a Plan  as  rational  in 
defign,  as  the  author  is  led  to  be- 
lieve it  has  been  fuccefsful  in  its 
Application. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON 

•T 

THE  PROPERTIES  . 

OF 

HUMAN-MILK, 


IF  fadts  are  the  balls  of  found  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  fource  of  improvements 
in  fcience,  they  will  be  afliduoufly 
cultivated  by  every  inveftigator  of  the 
laws  of  nature;  perfuaded  that,  how- 
Ibever  mifapplied  for  a feafon,  they 
muft  eventually  confirm  his  maxims 
or  corredl  his  miftakes.  In  this  per- 
fuafion,  the  author’s  attention  has 
been  lately  awakened  by  feveral  pub- 
a 3 lications. 
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lications,  but  efpecially  by  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  Human-milk,  which 
appeared  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the 
Royal  Irijh  Academy,  for  the  year 
1786*. 

Such  a fubjedl,  while  it  arrefls  the 
fpeculation  of  the  natural  philofopher,. 
will  further  claim  the  phyfician’s  at- 
tention in  regard  to  the  influence 
which  the  diet  of  infants  mufl:  ever 
have  on  their  health,  efpecially  that 
nourifhment  which  Nature  herfelf  hath, 
in  every  climate,  provided  for  them, 
at  their  birth.  For  it  is  only  from 
a due  acquaintance  with  this,  that  Art 
is  likely  to  fupply  the  fitted:  fubftitutc 
when  the  natural  cannot  be  procured. 
Nor  can  the  inquiry  be  deemed  fuper- 
fiuous  in  a treatife  embracing  both 

* Obfervations  on  the  Properties  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Human-milk ; on  the  Changes  it  under- 
goes in  Digeftion,  and  the  Difeafes  fuppofed  to 
originate  from  this  Source  in  Infancy. 
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the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  of 
their  difeafes,  nor  form  an  impro- 
per Introdudlion  to  this  volume.  And 
it  being  Dr.  Clarke’s  exprefs  defign 
to  difpute  not  only  fome  of  the  fup- 
pofed  conftituent  parts  and  properties 
of  breaji-milk^  and  efpecially  that  of 
any  true  curdy  principle ; but  alfo  va- 
rious ill-effed:s  conceived  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it  in  fucking  infants,  with 
the  cuftomary  means  of  relief ; it  is  the 
more  neceflary  that  fome  notice  ftiould 
be  taken  of  that  work.  Indeed,  the 
fpirit  of  inquiry  manifefted  in  the  Elfay 
is  truly  laudable,  and  the  experiments 
fet  on  foot  are  worthy  the  notice  of 
every  pradtitioner  in  medicine  ; not  to 
add,  that  the  eftablilhment  of  the  fadt, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  be- 
come of  general  ufe,  though  pradli- 
tioners,  it  is  prefumed,  will  not  readily 
agree  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  carries  his  fenti- 
a 4 ment. 
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ment,  any  more  than  in  all  the  infer- 
ences he  would  draw  from  it. 

Indeed,  when  his  Obfervations  fell 
in  my  way,  I was,  from  the  firff,  not 
a little  furprifed  at  the  confidence  with 
which  he  oppofed  a fentiment  almoft 
univerfally  adopted  ; and  I determined 
afliduoufly  to  inveftigate  the  matter  for 
myfelf*.  For  this,  I knew  I had  op- 
portunities 


* Dr.  Rutty,  indeed,  made  the  like  experi- 
ments in  the  year  1762,  and  Profeflbr  Young 
fince,  though  with  a lefs  decided  opinion,  from 
timilar  refults  : and  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  expe- 
riments made  in  confequence  of  the  prefent  in- 
quiry, have  fet  this  matter  in  its  true  and  proper 
light. 

How  to  account  for  the  difference  of  Opinion 
from  tlie  fame  experiments,  or  for  their  feemingly 
different  refults,  confidently  with  the  honour  of 
thofe  who  profefsto  have  made  and  reported  them, 
with  equal  attention  and  integrity,  may  be  lefs 
difficult,  perhaps,  than  might  be  imagined.  In 
regard  to  the  principal  point  in  debate  however,  I 
conceive,  that  fomc  gentlemen  have  taken  certain 
congelations  lor  true  curd,  without  putting  them  to 

the 
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portunities  equal  to  thofe  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  I pleafed  myfeif  with  the 
idea  of  being,  at  any  rate,  a certain 
gainer;  as  I fhould,  at  lead:,  get  at  a 
fadt  which  muft  in  the  refult  be  fa- 
vourable to  my  general  purfuits.  I 
muft  acknowledge,  that  I was  inclined 
to  fufpedt  the  Dodlor  had  been  mif- 
taken  altogether,  until  repeated  expe- 
riments, by  various  means,  and  under 
a variety  of  circumftances  convinced- 
me,  that  there  is  certainly  much  lefs 
curd  in  human^milk  than  has  been  com- 
monly fuppofed,  and  that  whatever  the 
precife  quantity  might  be,  it  is  not 
very  eafily  detected  by  runnets  and 


the  proper  teft ; whilft  others,  from  the  like  neg- 
led,  liave  overlooked  fniall  portions  of  it,  which 
liave  been  blended  with  other  matters ; but  efpe- 
cially  have  too  much  neglected  one  obvious,  though 
lefs  common  mode  of  difeovering  it ; or  in  the  few 
experiments  they  may  have  made  in  that  way, 
have  not  allowed  fufficient  time  for  the  curd  to 
form ; as  will  hereafter  appear. 


acids ; 
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acids;  fince  in  far  the  greater  number 
‘ of  experiments  made  upon  frejh  milk, 
not  the  leaft  could  be  . perceived, 
though  in  a few,  I feemed  to  be  fatis- 
fied  at  the  time,  that  there  was  a fmall 
portion  of  true  curd,  as  hath  been  af- 
ferted  by  different  writers. 

Surprised  as  I,  indeed,  was  at  the 
firfl  refult  of  thefe  experiments,  threat- 
ening the  fubverfion  of  an  idea,  which 
howfoever  unfounded,  had  been  but 
little  fufpeciled ; no  fooner  did  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  fadl  appear  to  be  eftablifhed, 
than  my  wonder  not  only  ceafed,  but  I 
conceived  there  was  every  reafon  to 
imagine  that  human-milk  fhould  be  very 
much  of  the  nature  Dr.  Clarke  had 
fuppofed ; though  he  fhould  over-rate 
the  refult  of  his  experiments,  or  his 
inferences  be  unfounded ; as  I have 
fince  proved  to  be  the  cafe.  It  may  be 
fufpected,  indeed,  that  a partiality  for 
a mode  of  pradlice  that  myfelf  and 

many 
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many  others  had  long  taken  up,  might 
naturally  render  me  anxious  to  fupport  . 
it  at  any  rate,  and  to  accommodate 
every  facfl  to  my  prejudices.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I found  that  the  at- 
tempt, in  the  prefent  inftance,  re- 
quired very  little  pains  or  application, 
and  terminated  in  the  perfedl  fatisfac- 
tion  of  my  own  mind ; fince  the  like 
ftubborn  things  (which  are  met  with 
every  day  in  the  treatment  of  infants) 
cannot  be  accounted  for  but  in  the  way 
I have  all  along  done;  and  muft  evi- 
dently demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  an 
acid  in  the  firft-paffages  of  infants,  of 
what  nature  foever  the  food  may  be  on 
which  they  are  fupported.  How  this 
attempt  was  executed  is  now  of  very 
little  importance  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  lince  the  mode  and  number  of 
experiments  I have  lince  made  on  hu- 
man-milky prove  to  a demonftration  the 

conftant 
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conftant  prefence  of  curdy  or  true 
cheefy  principles,  and  muft  therefore 
totally  fubvert  the  principal  arguments 
and  inferences  of  Dr.  Clarke/ were 
they  much  more  fpecious  than  they 
are.  I fliall  therefore  enter  no  further 
into  fuch  arguments  wherewith  a long 
experience  has  furniflied  me,- refpedl- 
ing  the  tendency  to  acidity  in  the  firft- 
palfag'es  of  infants,  (which  became  fo 
necefiary  upon  the  fuppolition  of  there 
being  no  curdy  principles  in  human- 
milk,)  than  the  acknowledged  fmall 
proportion  of  true  curd  may  feem  to 
demand;  though,  (as  above  hinted) 
thefe  may  be  fufficient  to  prove  the 
point,  were  there  even  no  curd  at  all 
to  be  difeovered  in  himan-milk.  The 
fmallnefs  of  its.  proportion,  however, 
with  the  reliftance  it  offers  to  acids,  as 
juflly  dated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  dill  in 
my  opinion  as  agreeable  to  reafon,  as 

the 
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the  experiments  upon  which  the  fenti- 
ment  is  founded  appear  to  be  conclu- 
five. 

Mankind,  during  infancy^  is  cer- 
tainly amongft  the  moft  feeble  of  all 
animals  that  are  nourilhed  in  the  like 
mode  by  the  parent,  and  is  liable  to 
more  complaints,  efpecially  to  difor- 
ders  of  the  firft-palfages.  It  is  rea- 
fonable,  therefore,  to  conceive,  that 
his  aliment  fhould  be  of  the  moft  eafy 
digeftion,  light,  thin,  and  very  nu- 
tricious;  at  once  affording -as  little  la- 
bour to  the  ftomach  as  poflible,.  and 
eafily  convertible  into  chyle,  or  blood. 
We  accordingly  find  human-milk,  though 
very  thin,  exceedingly  nutricious,  ow- 
ing to  the  great  proportion  of  the  fat 
or  buttery  part,  and  of  a faccharine 
whey,  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is 
alfo  eafier  of  digeftion  than  moft  other 
milks,  owing  to  the  fmaller  quantity 

of 
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of  curd  it  contains  * ; which,  while  it  is 
lefs  nutricious  than  the  other  parts,  is 
alfo  much  more  difficultly  digefted,  or 
converted  into  chyle.  And  this  I am 
now  perfuaded  is  really  the  cafe ; hu^ 
man-milk  certaiply  contains  lefs  curd 
than  moft  other  milks  ; and  the  public 
is  much  indebted  to  the  refearches  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  as  far  as  they  may  have 
led  to  the  eftabliffiment  of  this  fact : 
but  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
draw  as  unjuft  inferences  from  truth, 
as  have  been  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
errorf. 


* AJfds-milk  appears  to  have  lefs  curdy  principles 
tlian  any  other  milk  I have  analized. 

t I am  forry  to  find  Dr.  Clarke  exprefiing  a 
fufpicion  that  his  opinion  may  not  be  readily  em- 
braced by  other  phyficians.  There  are,  doubtlefs, 
many  who  are  glad  to  colled  facts  from  any  quar- 
ter, and  to  entertain  truth  in  every  form  ; and 
fiich  will  always  be  open-  to  every  well  fupported 
inference  from  tliem. 


For 
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Tor  does  it  folloWj  that  if  a theory 
be  fomewife  erroneous,  our  pracflice 
mufi;  neceffarily  be  wrong?  I think 
not ; being  perfuaded  that  experience, 
and  the  clofeft  attention  to  facfls,  will 
confirm  the  general  mode  of  pradlice 
enforced  throughout  this  work,  and  in 
fome  part  before  recommended  by 
Harris  and  his  followers.  Let  us, 
however,  confider  the  arguments  and 
inferences  alledged  by  Dr.  Clarke 
againfl:  the  hypothefis  of  a prevailing 
acidity  in  infants,  and  noxious  coagu- 
lation of  the  milk*,  which  writers  on 

their 


* By  the  term  coagulation  or  curdy  matters, 
made  ufe  of  in  this  and  other  places,  it  is  not 
meant  to  affert,  that  the  milk  always  feparates 
into  proper  curd,  it  having  been  granted,  that  al- 
though it  certainly  does  contain  true  curd,  it  is 
not  fo  readily  feparated  by  acids  as  the  curd  of 
quadrupeds  is;  but  as  human-milk  abounds  with 
an  oily  or  buttery  part,  it  is  difpofed  to  jelly  or 
coagulate  into  a pretty  firm  mafs  ofifenfive  to  an 

infant’s 
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their  complaints  have  uniformly  cfla- 
blifhed  ; and  contrary  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
conceive  to  be  a principal  fource  of 
their  complaints. 

Not  that  they  attribute  almofl  all 
the  difeafes  and  fatality  amongft  infants 
to  that  fource  alone^  as  Dr.  Clarke  has 
imagined,  v'ho  does  not  allow  due 
weight  to  other  co-operative  circum- 
flances  they  mention,  confidering  them 
merely  as  predifponent  caufes;  parti- 
cularly the  extreme  delicacy  of  their 
frame.  For  it  is  certainly  through  this 
extreme  delicacy,  that  infants  fink  un- 
der complaints,  which  to  adults  are 
commonly  little  more  than  inconve- 
niences, and  prove  in  fome  refpefts  an 
advantage,  by  exempting  fuch  habits 


infant’s  ftomach.  And  this  kind  of  coagulation 
alfo  takes  place  out  of  the  ftomach,  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  an  acid  with  human-milk,  equally  as 
Avith  cows. 


from 
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from  the  more  dangerous  diforders  of 
athletics*. 

The  atony,  or  feeblenefs,  of  infants, 
therefore,  whilft  it  is  a predifponent 
caufe,  proves  likewife  an  occafion  of 
the  feverity  of  <their  complaints,  and 
of  the  great  fatality  attending  them  j 
and  this  fatality  arifes  from  diforders 
of  the  ftomach  and  alimentary  canal  c- 
for  how  very  few  infants  die  in  the  firft' 
months,  in  whom  thefe  parts  are  not, 
both  dxjirji  and  lafi^  the  evident  feat  of 
the  difeafe;  and  with  what  difficulty 
are  many  others  prefer ved  from  fimilar 
complaints,  efpecially  children  brought . 
up  by  hand  ? 

But  I proceed  to  the  particulars’ 
ffiated  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  having* 
purfued  this  important  fubjed:  at  fome 
length,  and  given  ffiis  arguments  every 


* Thoft  ivho  abound  nurtk  acidity  are  not  fubjefl  to 
inflammatory  comfllaints.  Hippocrates.- 


duc-- 
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due  Rd'VRntage,  I beg  leave  to  befpeak 
the  reader’s  pardon,  if  in  following 
him  through  it,  I fhould  feem  diffufe, 
if  not  tautological,  in  purpofely  Hat- 
ing diverfified  views  of  fadls,  in  order 
more  clearly  to  exhibit  their  decided 
refult. 

The  firft  Obfervation  of  Dr.  Clarke 
that  I (hall  notice,  regards  the  fadt  in 
queftion,  and  upon  which  he  grounds 
his  objedlions  both  to  the  concurrent 
fentiments  and  pradtice  of  writers  on 
the  difeafes  of  infants. 

" Women’s  milk  (fays  Dr.  Clarke) 
in  an  healthy  Hate,  contains  no  coa- 
gulable,  mucilaginous,  or  cheefy  prin- 
ciples, or  that  it  contains  fo  very  little 
as  not  to  admit  of  fenfible  proof.” 

Coagulating  principles,  unlefs  that 
term  be  ufed  in  a very  precife  and  li- 
mited fenfe,  every  nurfe  niuft  have 
frequently  obferved,  at  leaft  in  their 
effedls ; fince  large  flakes  frequently 

appear 
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appear  in  the  matters  thrown  up  from 
the  ftomach  of  unhealthy  infants. 
Whether  thefe  congelations  be  owing 
to  fome  fmall  portions  of  curd,  or 
cheefy  principle  which  the  milk  cer- 
tainly contains,  (which  may  poflibly 
be  too  fmall  to  account  for  their  fre- 
quency and  quantity;}  or  to  an  oil, 
fat,  or  butter,  is  not  of  importance 
to  the  fadt.  For  human-milk  certainly 
contains  a much  larger  proportion  of 
cream,  or  fat,  than  cow’s  milk  does, 
as  is  evident  both  from  the  natural,  as 
well  as  an  artificial  feparation  of  it  by 
different  kinds  of  acids.  And  perhaps 
this,  as  I fhall  have  occafion  to  remark, 
might  ferve  to  account  for  the  fymp- 
toms  of  acidity,  and  the  rancid  and 
acid  matter  fo  prevalent  in  infants,  and 
for  the  various  effeds  of  abforbent,  al- 
caline,  and  lightly  cordial  remedies, 
without  a reference  to  any  true  curdy 
principles  in  human-milk-,  which  it  is 
b 2 prefumed. 
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prefumed,  however.  Dr.  Clarke  in 
this  place  precifely  intends. 

I PROCEED,  therefore,  to  obferve, 
that  the  affertion  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  to 
this  great  point  in  queftion,  is,  in  no 
view,  ftridlly  juft ; fince  it  is  inftfted, 
that  there  certainly  is  a portion  of  true 
curd  in  human-milk  ; which  as  Df. 
Young  has  remarked,  feparates  fpon- 
taneoufly.  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  remark 
upon  this  obfervation,  I know  not 
why,  concludes  that  it  is  ftated  by  Dr. 
Young  merely  as  “ matter  of  opinion, 
and  not  the  refult  pf  any  cx{>eriment.” 
Nothing  further,  however,  is  neceftary 
than  to  make  ity  and  to  wait  a fufficient 
time  for  the  refult ; no  particular  de- 
gree of  heat  being  necelfary,  though 
fo  ftated  by  Dr.  Young.  But  whence 
it  is,  that  runnets,  acids,  and  fpirits 
do  not  always  feparate  any  very  fenli- 
ble  quantity  of  this  curd  in  the  courfe 
of  eight  and  forty  hours,  as  they  cen- 

ftantly 
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Ihintly  do  from  cow’s-milk ; and  where- 
fore a much  longer  time  feems  to  be 
necelTary  for  its  fpontaneous  feparation, 
I am  not  chymift  enough  to  offer  any 
opinion,  and  therefore  confine  myfelf 
to  the  fadt : obfexving,  however,  that 
this  peculiarity  is,  doubtlefs,  to  anfwer 
fome  wife  purpofe,  and  very  probably, 
may  be  a principal  reafon  of  women’s- 
milk  agreeing  fo  much  better  with  in- 
fants, than  the  milk  of  every  other 
animal ; and  it  is  hoped^  may  in  time 
furnifli  fome  very  ufeful  pradlical  ob- 
fervations. 

Dr.  Clarke’s  next  Obfervation  re- 
lates to  the  time,  in  which  human- 
milk  becomes  four : upon  which  he  re- 
marks thus. 

If  we  find  human-milk  out  of  the 
body  fo  very  flow  in  running  into  an 
acefcent  flate,  does  it  not  afford  ftrong 
prefumptive  evidence,  that  the  milk  of 
nurfes  cannot  be  fo  very  prone  to  run 
b 3 into 
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into  acidity  in  the  ftomach  of  infants 
as  authors  endeavour  to  perfuade  us?** 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
though  human-milk,  out  of  the  body, 
does  not,  indeed,  run  into  an  acefcent 
ftatefo  foon  as  cows  milk  does,  (and 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  this  fadl  we 
are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Clarke  ;) 
yet  I think,  that  Experience y (which 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  full  as  good  evi- 
dence as  any  Experiments  can  be)  as 
fully  demonftrates,  that  like  many  other 
milks,  and  moft  vegetables,  it  is  much 
more  difpofed  to  occafion  acidity  in 
the  ftomach,  than  food  prepared  from 
pure  animal  juices.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  ufually  fo  flow  in  acquiring  an  evi- 
dent acidity,  even  out  of  the  body,  as 
might  be  conceived  from  fome  expe- 
riments Dr.  Clarke  has  induftrioufly 
made,  and  I doubt  not  as  fairly  re- 
ported ; for  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
and  even  fooner,  I have  fometimes 
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met  with  it  full  as  four  to  the  tafte  as 
cows  milk,  kept  the  fame  length  of 
time,  though  this  is  not  ufually  the 
cafe*;  and  when  become  putrid  (by 
that  teft)  which  I have  known  it  to  be 
in  ten  days,  it  has  been  equally  fo 
with  cows-milkf.  And  furely  it  is  not 
imagined,  that  human,  or  any  other 
milk,  remains  on  the  ftomach  long 


* Dr.  Clarke  alfo  takes  notice  of  a variety  in 
this  refpect.  , 

t It  is  ^vorthy  of  remark,  that  fo  far  from  hu- 
man-milk being  ufually  indifpofed  to  be  mucli  changed 
by  long  keeping,  as  Dr. Clarke  has  obferved,  it  has 
not  only  always  become  putrid  before  I have  thrown 
it  away ; but  that  about  three  quarters  of  a pint' 
which  I kept  at  the  hofpital,  only  a fortnight,  for 
the  purpofe  of  collecting  the  curd  by  a fpontaneous 
reparation,  had  rendered  the  room,  for  more  than 
a veek,  fenfibly  ofTen/ive  to  every  one  who  entered 
it ; but  was  fo  very  fetid  when  I ftrained  it  off,  that 
the  matron  who  allifted  me,  being  lefs  accullomed 
to  putrid  elTluvia  than  I have  been,  was  difgufted 
by  it  e.\ceedingly. 


b 4 
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■9  * 

enough  to  become  acid  from  that  fpon- 
taneous  reparation  of  parts  which  takes 
place  in  the  dairy ; and  therefore  the 
queftion  is  not  fo  much,  in  what  time 
it  will  become  acid,  as  to  what  degree, 
or  by  what  means,  this  change  may  be 
effeded : and  in  thefe  refpeds,  it  is 
found  to  differ  little  from  the  milk  of 
quadrupeds.  For  though  runnets  and 
acids  do  not  always  feparate  true  curd 
in  any  fenfible  quantity  from  breaft- 
milk,  out  of  the  body ; yet  fuch  curd 
being  found  in  the  pukings  of  fucking 
infants  when  moft  vexed  with  acidity. 
Teems  to  demonftrate  the  means  of  its 
reparation,  as  well  as.  the  fa£l  and  de- 
gree. 

Dr.  Clarke,  indeed,  fpeaks  of  hu- 
man-milk kept  in  a phial  for  more 
than  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  only  become  moderately 
ncid ; whereas  I have  often  found  it 
' very 
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-very  four,  according  to  his  own  crite- 
ria with  ftained  paper,  in  four  or  five 
days ; fo  that  one  would  be  led  to  fuf- 
pedl,  that  like  putrid  waters,  the  rnilk 
muft  have  depurated  itfelf  by  fome  kind 
of  fermentation.  And  though  it  was 
rather  ludicroufly  that  this  idea  firft 
-occurred  to  my  mind,  I have  been 
fmce  difpofcd  to  think,  that  both  hu- 
man and  other  milks,  when  prcferved 
from  the  air,  are  capable  of  fuch 
changes ; having  obferved  both  wo- 
men’s and  cows  milk,  at  the  end  of 
many  weeks,  become  entirely  without 
taftc  or  odour*.  The  latter  kept  on 

my 


*’In  further  vindication  of  the  above"  fentimcnts, 
the  author  may,  at  leafl,  offer  the  following  liate- 
ment ; for  the  accuracy  of  which  the  reader’s  im- 
plicit credit  is  requefted.  It  rcfpects  feveral  por- 
tions of  human  and  cmvs  milk,  with  obforvations  on 
their  changes  taken  prccifely  as  dated  below. 
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my  mantle-piece,  over  a large  fire,  has 
not  been  fetid  at  the  end  of  five  days, 

and 


On  one  portion,  prefen'ed  in  a pliial,  and  well 
corked,  it  is  noted — 

Human-milk,  procured,  Nov.  22,  1790. 

Nov.  25,  Now,  rather  tart  to  i\\QtaJi<;. 

26,  very  four. 

27,  not  fetid  to  the  taftc. 

28,  fmells  very  fetid. 

29,  fetid  tafte. 

1791,  Jan.  1,  <1;^^  fetid,  now. 

I e.\amined  this  milk  in  March  1795,  (not  hav- 
ing noticed  it  before  for  near  a twelvemonth  ;)  and 
fouhd  it  turned  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  and  fmel~ 
ling  exceedingly 

Another  portion  of  human  milk,  procured  within 
a few  days  of  the  above-mentioned,  and  preferved 
in  a phial,  no  better  corked,  did  not  at  this  time 
fmell  at  all  fetid,  nor  difagreeably  acid,  although  it 
Jiad  fo  frnelt  and  tafted,  a long  time  before  ; was  not 
changed  in  its  colour  like  the  former,  but  feemed 
merely  to  have  undergone  the  natural  feparation 
ijito  curd  and  whey. 

(While  this  work  was  in  the  prefs,  I carefully  ex- 
amined thefe  two  portions  of  milk  (Nov.  the  11th, 

1797;) 
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and  was  by  no  means  more  offenfively 
acid  to  the  tafte,  than  I have  known 
human-milk  become  in  four  days.  And 
it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  out 
of  feveral  parcels  of  human-milk,  pre- 
ferved  under  precifely  limilar  circum- 
ftances,  fome  became  very  four  and 

1797 ;)  and  found  them  in  no  wife  changed  fince 
the  examination  of  them  in  March  1795.) 

A portion  of  cows  milk  drawn  a month  after  thfe 
firfi-nientioned,  I found  at  this  time  (March  1795) 
changed  exactly  in  like  manner  in  its  colour,  and 
decidedly  more  offenfively /f.'/V/  m fine ll. 

(This  portion  on  the  11th  Nov.  1797,  was  fiill  mofl: 
decidedly  more  offenlively/d'/Z^/in y5w<f//than  the  hu~ 
wan  milk.) 

Huwan-milk  drawn  a few  days  after  the  cows,  was 
at  the  fame  time  found  preferving  its  colour,  hav- 
ing only  feparated  into  curd  and  whey,  and  with- 
out the  leaft  cu:id,  or  fiutrid  fmell,  and  having  no 
more  acid  tafie  than  ccnvs-milk  drawn  in  fummer 
iifually  has  on  the  fecond  day  ; nor  was  there  any 
noife  nor  fermentation  to  be  perceived  from  haflily 
drawing  out  the  cork,  as  there  was  from  both  the  hu- 
man and  co^vs  milks  which  had  changed  their  colour. 

(On  Nov.  11th  1797,  this  portion  alfo  continued 
in  the  flate  above  defcribed.) 


even 
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even  putrid  to  the  tafte,  feveral  days 
before  the  others  feemed  to  be  at  all 
changed.  And  as  this  variety  occur- 
red under  repeated  experiments,  it 
may  aflifl:  in  accounting  both  for  the 
frequency  of  bowel  complaints  in  fome 
fucking  infants  which  other  children 
are  free  from,  and  for  the  frequent 
good  or  bad  elfeds  of  a change  of 
milk,  whether  occafional  or  more  per- 
manent: and  has  not  every  phyfician 
of  experience  feen  infants  frequently 
thrown  into  tormina,  or  fevere  grip- 
ings,  immediately  after  coming  from 
the  breaft  of  an  unhealthy  mother,  or 
one  who  has  but  little  milk  ? 

In  regard  to  the  means  by  which 
this  acefcency  may  be  produced,  we 
know  very  well,  how  very  fmall  a 
portion  of  the  prepared  calf’s  flomach 
is  requifite  for  making  fufficient  run- 
net  to  feparate  the  curd  from  a large 
quantity  of  milk,  and  communicate 

acefcency 
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acefcency  to  the  whey ; and  is  it  at  alt 
improbable, that  the  infantile  gaftric  for 
ftomach)  juices,  affifted  by  the  natural 
adtion  of  the  ftomach,  by  furrounding 
and  mixing  with  the  milk  in  every  point, 
may  operate  much  more,  powerfully 
upon  it,  and  difpofe  it  to  become  fo 
four  and  curdy*,  as  to  offend  that  or- 
gan, if  it  fhould  not  foon  pafs  into  the 
inteftinesf;  as  it  is  prefumed  it  ought 


* It  is  elfewTiere  obferved,  that  the  reparation 
of  the  curd  from  the  wlvey  is  the  natural  procefs 
of  digeftion. 

t In  proof  of  the  powerful  operation,  of  the 
gaftric  juices,  while  in  the  ftomach,  I may  here 
advert  to  the  svell-known  fad  of  that  part  being 
frequently  found  corroded  a few  hours  after 
death,  (as  1 have  myfelf  feen  it;)  and  I ima- 
gine, it  is  generally,  though  not  univerfally,  be- 
lieved in  this  day,  that  the  corrofion  has  taken 
place  fubfequent  thereto,  and  that  the  gaftric 
juices  have  only  acted  upon  that  part,  as  they 
would  upon  any  other  animal  fubflance  divefted 
of  the  vital  principle. 
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always  to  do.  Moreover,  acidity 
feems  to  be  one  of  the  ftates  into 
which  all  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  naturally,  or  very  frequently 
fun*,  in  the  courfe  of  digeftion  or 
fermentation,  equally  conftantly  with 
that  putridity  or  fetor  which  precedes 
their  diflbiution,  or  feparation  into 
firft  principles ; and  therefore  in  a 
certain  degree,  probably  ought  to  take 
place  in  the  ftomach  or  fmall  intellines, 
as  the  fetor  does  in  the  lower  bowels. 
The  latter  is  never  fo  great  in  infants 
as  it  is  in  older  fubjedls,  though  adults 
fliould  for  a time  live  only  on  a vege- 

* Perliaps  tliis  may  not  be  the  proper  and  na- 
tural courfe  of  digeltion,  as  Dr.  George  For- 
DYCE  has  taken  great  pains  to  demonftrate ; yet 
are  the  firft-pafTages  in  moft  people  fo  difpofed  at 
times,  that  through  indigefiion,  acid  matters  are 
very  commonly  formed.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  always 
found  the  gaftric  juices  lightly  acid  in  every  healthy 
animal  that  he  examined. 
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table  or  milk  diet.  A principal  rea- 
fon,  probably,  is,  that  the  bile  is 
weaker  in  infants;  but  being  at  the 
fame  time  a Icfs  powerful  corredor 
of  acidity,  it  is  likely,  they  may  be, 
on  that  account,  more  difpofed  to  the 
latter;  and,  perhaps,  ought  to  be. 
Nor  can  I fee,  w'herefore  that  very 
probable  evidence  of  an  abundant 
acidity  in  the  firft-palTages  of  infants, 
arifing  from  the  very  four  fmell,  and 
curdy  appearance  of  both  the  vomit- 
ings and  ftools  of  many  infants,  and 
the  uniform  relief  afforded  them  by  a 
proper  ufe  of  abjorhent  and  alkaline 
remedies,  fhould  not  have  much  more 
\veight  in  the  argument,  than  can  be 
brought  againft  it  from  experiments 
made  on  human-milk,  out  of  the 
body,  and  its  acknowledged  indif- 
pofednefs  to  turn  four  fo  foon  as  cows- 
milk:  for  we  know,  with  what  ex- 
treme caution  we  ought  to  apply  both 

chemical 
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chemical  and  phyfiological  experi- 
ments to  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  difeafes.  Not  to  infill 
again  in  this  place  upon  the  idea  al- 
ready fuggefted,  that  breaft-milk  is 
not  fuppofed  to  remain  long  enough 
on  the  ftomach  to  feparate  into  curd 
fpontaneoufly,  in  the  manner  of  cows- 
milk  kept  in  a dairy  ; it  is  fufficient  to 
advert  to  facls,  both  the  fmell  and 
curdy  appearance  mentioned  above, 
and  the  relief  afforded  by  medicine, 
being  exadlly  alike  in  all  indifpofed 
fucking-infants,  as  in  children  who  are 
brought  up  by  hand,  although  the  lat- 
ter are,  indeed,  more  frequently  af- 
flidled  vdth  fuch  bowel  complaints. 
The  great  difficulty  alfo  of  adapting 
food  to  infants  brought  up  by  hand, 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  all  the 
ordinary  fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  with 
the  relief  frequently  afforded  them  by 
broths,  may  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the 

idea 
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idea  of  a difpofition  in  the  firft-paf- 
fages  to  generate  wind  and  acidity  in 
the  digehion  of  their  food,  and  to  co- 
agulate every  kind  of  aliment  capable 
of  coagulation  by  the  ftomach  juices, 
efpecially  if  not  in  their  moft  natural 
or  healthy  ftate. 

But  as  fo  much  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  ar- 
gument turns  upon  there  being  very 
little  or  no  cur(T  in  human-milk,  it 
may  be  afked,  is  it,  indeed,  a certain 
fact,  that  the  flaky  matters  brought  oft 
the  ftomach  of  infants  nourifhed  by 
cows-milk,  is  ufually  proper  curdy  any 
more  than  that  ejedtied  by  children  nou- 
rifhed  at  the  breaft  ? for  it  is  poflible  it 
m.ay  be  the  fat,  or  buttery  part,  or  only 
a very  fmall  portion  of  proper  curd,  in 
the  one  cafe  as  well  as  the  other ; and 
if  fo,  the  whole  force  of  the  Dodtor’s 
arguments,  and  his  confequent  objec- 
tions to  the  popular  plan  of  treatment 
may,,  poffibly,  fall  to  the  ground ; for 
VOL.  in.  c the 
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the  fymptoms,  complaints  and  reme- 
dies, in  both  cafes,  it  has  been  faid, 
are  the  fame,  and  are  well  accounted 
for  by  a fuppofed  prevalent  acidity  in 
the  firft-palTages,  and  a pronenefs  of 
their  contents  to  be,  in  fome  fort, 
curdled  by  it*.  Of  the  former  I have 
inconteftable  proofs  infeveral  inftances, 
in  the  pukings  of  infants  nourilhed 
only  by  breaft-milk,  which  changed 
blue-paper  red,  upon  being  applied  to 
it  the  moment  theywere  brought  off 
the  ftomach. 

For  the  like  certain  detedion  of 
true  curd,  I endeavoured  for  fome  time 
together  to  make  experiments  at  the 

* That  tlie  acid  of  the  ftomach  is  capable  of 
forining^ri^^?;-  curd  1 have  do  doubt,  having  no- 
ticed it  frequently,  and,  indeed,  having  now  by 
me,  preferved  in  fpirits,  a portion  of  above  an 
inclt  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  Ihicknefs,  which 
was  many  years  ago  puked  up  by  an  infant  I was 
attending ; but  whether  the  child  was  brought  up 
by  hand,  or  not,  I do  not  now  at  all  recoiled. 

hofpital. 
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hofpital,  upon  the  pukings  of  infants 
nourifhed  only  at  the  breafl: ; but  ei- 
ther the  nurfes  there  did  not  attend 
fufficiently  to  it,  or  the  quantity  they 
could  preferve  was  always  too  fmall, 
or  too  much  blended  with  other  mat- 
ters to  afcertain,  with  precifion,  whe- 
ther they  contained  any  true  curd  or 
not.  But  fince  that  time  an  opportu- 
nity prefented  in  private  practice,  in 
an  infant  who  1 was  well  affured  was 
nouriflied  only  by  the  breaft.  Having 
fucked  very  plentifully,  the  child  be- 
came lick,  and  throwing  up  a mouth- 
ful of  ftrong  curd,  I took  up  a lump 
of  it,  about  the  lize  of  a nutmeg, 
which  adhered  together  firmly,  and 
was  pretty  free  from  other  matters  ; 
leaving  behind  in  the  bafon  a larger 
quantity  divided  into  fmall  portions, 
and  too  much  entangled  with  a vifcid 
phlegm  to  anfwer  my  purpofe.  The 
c 2 portion 
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portion  I took  out,  together  with  fome 
flimy  matter  adhering  to  it,  w^eighed 
twenty  grains ; and  when  feparated 
from  every  thing  that  could  be  fqueezed 
from  it,  or  evaporated  by  heat,  exhi- 
bited one  grain  of  hard,  cafeous  mat- 
ter, which  expofed  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  burned,  and  fmelt  like  coarfe 
cheefe ; but  being  before  divefted  of 
all  its  oil  or  butter,  was  incapable  of 
being  melted.  And  according  to  fi- 
milar  experiments  made  upon  human- 
curd,  dried  in  different  degrees,  I 
imagine  that  the  above  mentioned 

O 

portion,  previous  to  its  being  reduced 
to  the  confiftence  of  hard  cheefe, 
might  contain  fix  or  eight  grains  of 
foft  curd. 

I THINK  this  may  be  confidered  as  a 
decifive  proof,  that  the  gaftric  (or 
ftomach)  juice  can  feparate  curd  from 
brcaff-milk  in  the  flomach  of  infants, 

and 
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and  I believe  is  no  uncommon  thing*; 
nor  was  it  long  before  I met  with  ano- 
ther inftance  equally  fatisfatflory.  This 
infant  at  eight  months  old  was  attacked 


* Bv  this  I mean,  as  I have  elfewhere  remarked, 
that  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  digeftion,  the  tliicker 
parts  are  always  feparated  from  the  whey  ; but  as 
breaft-milk  abounds  with  oil  or  butter,  the  vifeid 
matters  thrown  up  often  appear  more  like  clotted- 
cream  than  true  curd : neverlhelefs,  either  from 
the  milk  remaining  for  an  undue  time  in  the 
ftomach  ; or  from  an  excefs  of  acidity  ; or  perhaps 
other  circumilances  concerned  in  digeftion  not  al- 
ways known  to  us,  the  feparation  of  the  component 
parts  fometimes  becomes  more  compleat,  and  true 
curd  appears.  How  far  this  may  be  owing  to  in- 
fants being  in  an  ill-ftate  of  health,  to  fever  in  par- 
ticular ; or  fimply  to  weak  digeftive  powers,  and  a*, 
depraved  (late  of  the  gaflric,  or  digeftive  juice,, 
time  and  attention  to  their  complaints  may  pofTi- 
bly  difeover  : but  at  prefent  I am  inclined  tothink„ 
that  the  gaftric  juices,  (which  are  at  all  times 
lightly  acid,)  always  poffefs  this  property,  as  they 
certainly  do  of  feparating  the  curdy  part  of  coivs 
milk,  if  it  happen  to  ftay  a fufficient  time  on  the 
flomach.  "^I'liis  we  alfo  know  to  be  the  cafe  with 
many  adults. 

c 3 
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with  fevere  cough  and  feverifli  fymp- 
toms,  which  were  at  that  time  epi- 
demic among  children ; and  feveral 
times  threw  up  curdy  matters  foon  af- 
ter taking  the  breaft,  which  was  its 
only  nourifliment.  The  nurfe  twice 
prefer ved  the  cloth  upon  w^hich  they 
had  been  received,  from  which  I fcraped 
them,  and  after  properly  preffing  and 
drying  them,  I found,  that  about  the 
one  third  part  turned  out  to  be  pure 
cafeous  matter,  burning  in  a candle, 
and  infoluble  like  the  former ; and 
in  this  hard  and  dry  form,  weighed  a 
grain  and  a half*. 

Now,  if  by  the  above,  and  other  ar- 
guments and  fadls,  it  fliould  appear. 


* My  reafon  for  evaporating  the  curdy  matter 
fo  compleatly,  by  expofure  to  a ftrong  heat,  was 
to  demonflrate  beyond  all  ground  of  doubt,  that  it 
contained  true  curd,  by  bringing  it  to  the  date  of 
the  coarfeft  fort  of  cheefe,  in  which  there  is  little, 
«r  no  oil  or  butter. 
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that  human-milk,  from  whatever  caufe, 
does  actually  become  four  and  curdy* 
in  different  ways,  and  that  infants  are 
frequently  injured  by  it ; the  lefs  dif- 
pofed  thereto  it  may  naturally  be,  the 
more  we  may,  indeed,  be  led  to  ad- 
mire the  wifdom  of  Providence,  that 
Women’s  milk  fhould,  in  that  refped:, 
differ  from  the  milk  of  many  other 
animals ; yet  mere  prefumptive  evi- 
dence againfl  its  frequently  turning 
four,  in  the  flomach  of  infants,  cannot 
invalidate  the  fact. 

Dr.  Clarke  himfclf,  indeed,  feems 
to  be  aware  that  there  may  be  reafons 
for  fuch  a fuppofition,  and  therefore 
fays, 

“ In  the  adult  ffate,  we  know  that 
there  are  few  morbid  caufes  lefs  nox- 
ious to  the  human  body  than  acidity, 
and  few  more  fubjedl  to  the  controul 
of  medicine.” 

c 4 
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This  pofition,  though  in  a certain 
fenfe,  a very  fair  one,  is  not  wholly 
fo,  when  taken  with  all  the  inferences 
which  Dr.  Clarke  would  deduce  from 
it : for  if  the  acidity  be  very  great, 
and  the  caufe  permanent,  (as  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe)  though  alkalis'*  may 
be  adminiftered  in  fufficient  quantity 
to  neutralize  the  acid,  the  acidity  re- 
turns again,  and  prevails  even  for 
years,  in  fpight  of  the  ufe  of  every 
kind  of  alkali,  of  columba-root,  bark, 
fteel  and  other  tonics,  unlefs  the  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  be  changed  by  them, 
and  the  digeftive  powers  llrengthened. 
Indigeftion  naturally  produces  acidity, 
and  is  increafed  by  it,  as  we  fee  in 
many  pregnant  women,  and  in  various 
aliediions  of  the  flomach,  particularly 

* Medicines  of  an  oppo/ite  nature  to  acids,  fiich 
as  chalk,  water  of  kali,  fait  of  woninvood,  pre- 
pared natron,  &c. 
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when  it  is  difeafed  in  a morbid  way. — A 
gentleman  who  died  of  a fcirrhus  in 
the  ftomach,  was  tormented  for  the 
laft  fix  months  of  his  life,  with  an  in- 
ceflant  acidity,  which  though  often  re- 
lieved, efpecially  at  the  beginning,  by 
magnefia,  w’ater  of  kali,  prepared  na- 
tron, and  other  fimilar  remedies,  was 
never  for  one  hour  entirely  removed  ; 
fo  that  he  fpat  up  acid  matters  all  the 
day  long,  and  died  after  a very  tedious 
illnefs,  perfedlly  emaciated,  though  he 
took  a fufficient  quantity  of  food  of 
different  kinds. 

Dr.  Clarke  goes  on  to  make  fur- 
ther conceffions. 

But  granting  (fays  he)  fuch  aci- 
dity to  prevail  in  infants,  we  are  in 
polfeflion  of  many  harmlefs  medicines 
(called  abforbents)  capable  of  neutra- 
lizing acids,  and  thus  forming  inno- 
cent compounds.” 


We 
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We  have,  indeed,  many  ujeful  re- 
medies in  fuch  cafes,  but  none  that 
will  certainly  remove  the  complaint, 
either  in  infants  or  adults,  until  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  be  redlified,  v'hich 
in  infants  is  often  effedled  by  time. 
For,  comparatively  light  as  the  evils 
of  a difpofition  to  acidity  moft  cer- 
tainly are,  when  it  is  moderate  or  tran- 
fient,  it  becomes  even  in  adults  a 
fource  of  manifold  infirmities,  when 
depending  upon  fome  permanent  caufe, 
as  has  been  above  ftated,  which  can- 
not fail  occafioning  an  almofi;  daily  re- 
turn of  every  troublefome  fymptom. 
A vifcid  phlegm  alfo,  inftead  of  a 
harmlefs  compound,  often  refults  from 
the  alkaline  remedies  and  natural  acid, 
(conjoined  as  they  may  be  with  other 
heterogeneous  matter)  which  though 
infipid,  is  very  indigeftible ; and  at 
other  times,  a more  offenlive  acrid 


matter 
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matter  is  formed  in  the  ftomach  of 
many  adults,  and  is  with  great  difficulty 
got  rid  of  where  the  digeftion  is  weak  ; 
and  is  continually  adding  to  the  com- 
plaint. Every  pradtitioner  muft  have 
met  with  many  fuch  cafes  ; and  from 
one  more  immediately  under  my  eye, 
whereby  I w'as  for  a long  time  wdtnefs 
to  the  effecls  of  an  atonic,  or  tender 
ftate  of  the  ftomach,  I can  fpeak  very 
confidently  to  this  point.  This  pa- 
tient w'as  of  a fpare,  and  delicate  ha- 
bit, very  fober,  and  remarkably  free 
from  almoft  every  complaint,  but 
thofe  immediately  arifing  from  a w'eak 
ftomach.  This  fenfible  organ,  how’- 
ever,  was  eafily  put  out  of  order,  efpe- 
cially  by  vegetables,  milk,  and  fimilar 
things  difpofed  to  generate  wind  or 
acefcency  in  their  digeftion,  and  was 
at  fuch  times  loaded  wdth  acidity ; 
which  though  often  corredled  by  al- 
kalis and  abforbents,  the  ftomach 

w'ould. 
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would,  at  other  times,  eject  matters  in 
fo  very  acrid  a ftate  as  would  inftantly 
render  the  * fauces  of  a deep  fcarlet 
hue,  produce  forenefs  of  the  throat, 
falling  of  the  palate,  excefTive  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  fome  difficulty  in  fwallow- 
ing,  which  would  remain  for  many 
hours.  After  long  vomiting,  a bitter 
matter  would  come  up,  fometimes  of  a 
light,  at  others,  of  a deep  green  co- 
lour ; but  rarely  yellow,  though  evi- 
dently bilious.  Sometimes,  upon  tak- 
ing alkalis  and  abforbents  previoufly  to 
vomiting,  the  acid  would  be  neutra- 
lized, at  others,  no  quantity  would 
render  the  juices  bland  i but  inftead  of 
an  acid,  a heavy  acrid,  and  inofl  vifcid 
phlegm  would  be  ejedted,  inflaming  or 
flaying  the  fauces,  in  the  manner  jufl: 
mentioned,  and  in  this  ftate  no  kind  of 
medicine  had  any  good  eft'edl ; though 
previous  to  the  acid  matter  being 

* The  back  Jtarts  of  the  month. 
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changed  into  this  acrid  ftate,  alkalis 
and  abforbents  very  frequently  pre- 
vented vomiting;  which,  however,  no- 
thing could  do  after  the  contents  of 
the  ftomach  loft  their  acidity^  and  be- 
came acrid:  fo  far  were  they  from  be- 
ing ufually  converted  into  a harmlejs 
compound.  It  was  only  after  being  many 
years  tormented  in  this  way,  and  hav- 
ing daily  recourfe  to  alkaline  and  ab- 
forbent  remedies,  to  columba  and  bark, 
joined  with  fteel,  and  other  pow'erful 
tonics,  with  exercife  and  a fcrupulous 
attention  to  his  diet,  that  he  was  fen- 
fibleof  any  abiding  amendment ; though 
from  the  great  benefit  he  at  length  re- 
ceived, by  a ftrid  adherence  to  fuch  a 
plan,  it  may  be  prefumed  he  had  no 
morbid  affedtion  of  the  ftomach,  though 
that  had  been  often  fufpcbled. 

Excess  of  acidity,  and  an  acrid, 
ropy  phlegm  are,  indeed,  the  well 
known  attendants  on  an  imperfcdl 

digcftion. 
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digeftion,  and  will  recur  in  many 
adults,  feed  on  whatever  they  may*; 
though  the  evil  muft,  doubtlefs,  be 
increafed  by  ceftain  kinds  of  aliments; 
and  of  that  clafs  are  thofe  adminiftered 
to  infants.  If  adults,  therefore,  of  a 
fimilar  habit  to  that  juft  now  ftated, 
though  in  the  end  often  reftored  to 
perfedl  health,  may  continue  for  a 
long  time  greatly  tormented,  whilft 
the  moft  powerful  correctors  of  aci- 

* I conceive,  that  this  habitual  acid  affords  a 
too  great,  and  improper  lliniuliis  to  the  glands  of 
the  flomach,  exciting  both  a fuperabundant  and 
morbid  fecretion.  By  this  means,  the  flomach, 
or  digellive  juice,  is  oftentimes  rendered  exceed- 
ingly  vifcid,  (in  the  manner  of  the  fecretion  from 
Sneider’s  membrane  in  the  nofe,  from  the  fti- 
mulus  of  a cold)  or  afterwards  becomes  thus  te- 
nacious from  mixing  witli  the  acid,  and  ill-digefted 
contents  of  the  ftomach.  This  feems  probable, 
from  ihe  vaft  quantities  of  this  vifcid  and  acrid 
matter  which,  it  has  been  obferved,  people  long 
vexed  with  acidity  will  fometimes  throw  off  the 
Itomach  for  hours  together,  and  frequently  for 
feveral  fucceflive  days. 
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dity,  and  known  tonic,  or  bracing” 
remedies,  are  had  recourfe  to ; and 
if  improper  food  be  occafionally  re- 
ceived into  the  ftomach,  their  com- 
plaints will  at  fuch  times  be  greatly 
exafperated ; wherefore  fhould  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  delicate  infants  muft 
always  be  reftored,  if  the  breaft-milk, 
as  well  as  other  nutriments  on  which 
they  may  feed,  be  confelTedly,  to  a 
certain  degree,  difpofed  to  add  to  the 
complaint  ? And  can  it  be  urged 
from  any  experiments  made  on  hu- 
man-milk, or  will  Dr.  Clarke  or 
others  affirm,  that  it  is  fo  utterly 
unlike  every  other  milk,  and  even  fo 
much  more  ant-acid  than  animal  food, 
that  it  has  nothing  in  it  likely  to  be- 
come four  (fave  in  very  weakly  chil- 
dren) by  an  admixture  with  the 
ftomach  juice? 

I NOW  proceed  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  re- 
marks refpedling  the  green  colour 

fometimes 
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fometimcs  obferved  in  infants  flools. 
Dr.  Clarke  doubts  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  fuppofed  predominant  acid,  of 
which  that  colour  has  been  imagined 
to  afford  fome  evidence,  becaufe,  he 
fays,  common  acids  do  not  give  that 
tinge  to  the  bile,  and  that  only  mi- 
neral acids  give  it  a green  colour. 

But  as  fome  kinds  of  acids  can  pro- 
duce this  effed,  it  cannot  furely  be 
proved,  that  the  natural  acid  of  the 
flomach  and  bowels  cannot  effecl;  the 
like ; efpecially  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  in  adult  perfons  alfeded  with 
dyfpepfia,  or  a bad  digeftion,  bitter 
matters. of  a green  colour  are  frequent- 
ly ejeded  after  very  acid  vomitings, 
as  it  has  juft  now  been  remarked. 
And  although  as  Dr.  Clarke  obferves 
in  a quotation  from  Sydenham,  ''  por- 
raceous  matters  are  ejeded  by  chil- 
dren who  have  been  over-purged  or 
vomited,  and  by  healthy  adult  perfons 

when 
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when  fea-fick,’*  yet  the  like  appear- 
ances under  fuch  circumftances  can 
fcarcely  deftroy  the  conclufion ; fince 
all  fuch  violent  agitations  of  the  lirft- 
paflages,  by  difordering  and  pervert- 
ing their  due  and  natural  acftion,  upon 
which  the  healthy  ftate  of  their  fecre- 
tions  indubitably  depends,  may  fuffi- 
ciently  account  for  the  fudden  forming 
of  acid,  acrid,  or  any  other  unnatural 
and  unhealthy  ftomach  juice,  as  w'ell 
as  for  the  vomiting  up  of  bile,  which 
in  its  paffage  will  certainly  be  mixed 
with  it,  and  be  fomewife  changed  from 
its  natural  colour.  And,  indeed,  Syd- 
enham’s reafoning  upon  this  fubjedl,  a 
little  further  on,  is  of  a limilar  kind, 
though  exprelling  himfelf  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  day,  he  attributes  this 
foreign,  or  morbid  fecretion,  to  a con- 
fufion  of  the  animal  fpirits ; which, 
indeed,  for  any  thing  I know,  may  be 
a remote  caufe  of  it.  It  Ihould  like- 
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wife  be  confidered,  that  it  is  during 
the  time  that  infants  appear  to  be  af- 
feded  by  a predominant  acid  in  the 
firft-palfages,  that  the  dejecT:ions  or 
vomitings  ar&  of  a green  colour.  Upon 
the.  whole,  therefore,  the  prevalently 
four  fmell  of  fome  infants  ftools,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  thinks  fo  very  nugatory 
•an  argument,  feems  to  afford  much 
better  evidence  of  the  prefence  of  an 
acid,  than  his  arguments  can  be  againfl: 
the  change  of  colour  by  fuch  a mean. 
Moreover,  I may  affirm,  that  green 
flools  of  fucking  infants,  and  even 
fome  ftools  that  are  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  do  certainly  contain  an  acid, 
having  detected  it  under  repeated  ex- 
periments made  with  blue  paper,  the 
inftant  the  ftools  have  come  away*; 
however  it  might  turn  out  in  experi- 

* Thefe  experiments  were  made  before  wllneflcs 

the  Britijh  hofpital. 
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ments  made  by  Dr.  Clarke.  And  I 
may  therefore,  poflibly,  be  allowed  in 
my  turn,  to  exprefs  fome  furprife  at 
the  confident  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Clarke  has  taken  upon  him  to  difputc 
the  fact. 

But  Dr.  Clarke  obferves  further, 
that,  Thofe  writers  who  have  laid 
the  greateft  ftrefs  on  fuch  appearances* 
in  infancy,  do  not  pretend  to  apply  the 
information  to  be  derived  from  thence 
to  the  treatment  of  the  difeafes  of 
adults.” 

I,  PROBABLY,  do  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  import  of  this  obfervation  ; 
for  the  information  is  moft  certainly 
applicable,  and  the  complaints  of  each 
arifing  from  acidity  are  capable  of  cure 
or  relief,  in  the  fame  way,  viz.  by  alka- 
lis, bitters,  and  aromatics,  with  a well 
adjufled  diet.  I have  intimated,  that 
the  dodtrine  is  partially  applicable,  be- 
d 2 caufe 
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caufe  the  bile  of  adults  being  more  ex- 
alted and  acrid,  or  otherwife  ftronger, 
(if  I may  fo  fpeak)  may  not  upon 
meeting  with  the  like  acid,  change 
their  ftools  juft  to  the  fame  colour  of 
thofe  of  infants;  neverthelefs,  the  ftools 
of  adult  perfons,  tormented  with  aci- 
dity, efpecially  under  peculiar  aggra- 
vations, are  of  a much  paler  colour, 
than  thofe  of  people  of  much  ftronger 
digeftive  powers,  and  poflibly,  through 
a deficiency  of  bile.  And  here  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  confider  the  very 
material  circumftance  of  the  very  dif- 
ferent diet  to  which  adults  are  ad- 
didled,  as  well  as  the  medicines  they 
may  take,  Avhich,  it  is  well  known, 
often  affed:  the  colour  and  fmell  both 
of  the  ftools  and  urine  in  the  courfe  of 
a few  hours,  as  the  ftools  of  infants 
(though  ever  fo  green  before)  are 
changed  in  their  colour  upon  taking 
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rhubarb,  fafFron,  and  limilar  medi- 
cines*; while  the  diet  of  infants  being 
perfedtly  limple,  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  are  likely  to  acquire  no  other 
colour  than  that  of  the  bile  itfelf,  (as 
is  actually  the  cafe  in  a healthy  child) 
or  fuch  as  through  their  accidental 
property  may  be  chemically  induced 
by  the  admixture.  Not  to  add,  that 
the  urine  in  healthy  adults  is  ufually  of 
a much  deeper  colour  than  that  of  in- 
fants, and  is  alfo  not  unfrequently  oc- 
cafioned  by  a certain  diet  as  well  as  by 
medicines ; and  varies  with  them.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  from  a fimilar  na- 
tural tendency  to  a very  dark  colour, 
that  we  find  the  firft  ftools  of  new- 
born infants  are  not  truly  green,  though 
often  of  a greenijh-black ; neverthelefs, 

* Spinnage  and  other  things  impart  their  co- 
lour to  the  ftools  of  young  children,  in  a way  they 
do  not  to  healthy  adults ; and  perhaps  from  their 
digeftive  powers  being  weaker. 
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there  is  fufficient  acidity  in  their  gaflric 
juices  to  occafion  the  flools  voided 
previous  to  infants  taking  any  kind  of 
food,  to  tinge  blue  paper  red,  (as  I 
have  found  by  careful  experiments) 
though  fuch  ftools  contain  a very  large 
proportion  of  bile. 

These  obfervations,  it  is  imagined, 
may  apply  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  colour  of  the  ftools  of 
adult  perfons,  vexed  with  acidity ; 
which  he  fays  are  not  of  a green  colour 
like  thofe  of  infants.  And  in  refpecft 
to  ejedlions  from  the  ftomach,  when 
fo  tinged,  it  feems  to  have  been  a con- 
ftant  remark,  that  bile  lodged  there 
has  been  diluted  by  an  acid  ; to  both  of 
which,  phyficians  are  in  the  habit  of 
adminiftering  their  appropriate  reme- 
dies. 

Doctor  Clarke  goes  on  to  fay. 
Upon  the  whole,  I hope  it  will 
appear  probable  to  the  generality  of 
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readers,  that  predominant  acidity  in 
the  firft-paffages,  is  by  no  means  fo 
general,  as  to  be  confidered  as  the 
only,  or  even  principal  fource  of  in- 
fantile diforders;  that  fuch  a morbid 
caufe  may  now  and  then  occur  in  in- 
fancy, as  in  adult  age,  from  a weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  coftivenefs,  or 
improper  food,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.” 

This  inference  is  furely  far  from  be- 
ing made  out  from  all  that  has  been 
advanced. — But  let  us  conlider  of  what 
the  arguments  conlift.  Human-milk 
out  of  the  body,  does  not  turn  acid  fo 
foon  as  cows-milk  does,”  (but  cows- 
milk  requires  twenty-four  hours  or 
more  ;)  nor  the  common  acids  curd- 
ling the  milk  of  quadrupeds  produce 
fcarce  any  fenlible  curd  from  human- 
milk  ; that  only  mineral  acids  will 
tinge  the  bile  of  a green  colour  ; and 
that  in  the  adult  ftate  few  morbid 
caufes  are  lefs  noxious  than  acidity,  or 
d 4 more 
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more  under  the  controul  of  medicine.’* 
To  conclude  from  hence,  that  acidity 
in  the  firH-pallages  ought  not  to  be 
confidered  as  fo  general  a caufe  of  in- 
fantile complaints,  or  to  be  of  fuch 
dangerous  confequence  as  it  may  ufu- 
ally  have  been  imagined,  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  found- 
ed ; much  lefs  fufficient  to  fubvert  the 
arguments  and  evidence  adduced  in 
fupport  of  that  fentiment,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  acknowledged  imbe- 
cility of  infants.  The  fchool-maxim, 
indeed,  is  true,  that  from  nothings  710- 
thing  can  mne. — If  there  be  no  curdy 
principles  in  human-milk,  no  fpecies 
of  acid  in  the  ftomach  can  bring  curd 
out  of  it ; yet  may  the  combination  of 
an  acid  and  milk  offend  the  ftomach 
otherwife.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
all  common  vegetables,  and  even 
bread,  are  often  very  imperfed:ly  di- 
gefted  by  adult  perfons  with  a ftomach 
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overcharged  with  acidity,  yet  is  no 
part  of  fuch  aliment  neceffarily  con- 
verted into  any  thing  like  true  curd\ 
though  the  ftomach  in  all  fuch  perfons 
is  as  certainly  offended  by  the  curdling 
of  cows-milk. 

Nevertheless,  I have  hinted  long 
ago*,  that  mere  acidity  may  not,  in 
the  firft  inftance,  or  in  a general  way, 
be  neceffarily  fo  injurious  as  fome 
writers  have  contended,  and  that  in- 
fants fuffer  more  feverely  from  an  acrid 
matter,  (lefs  capable  of  corredion  by 
abforbents,  than  by  aromatics,)  which 
though  it  originates  from  a predomi- 
nant acid,  generally  becomes  fo  very 
offenfive  in  conjundion  with  fDme 
other  caufe,  be  that  a peculiar  weak- 
nefs,  or  otherwifc  ; robuft  children  be- 
ing always  far  lefs  difordered,  though 

* In  the  firft  outlines  of  the  fubfequent  Trad, 
in  the  year  1784. 
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not  free  from  fome  of  the  lefs  hurtful 
fymptoms  of  acidity.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I am  perfuaded,  that  acidity 
is  eventually  a frequent  fource  of 
mifchief,  becaufe  it  is  fo  conftant 
a confequence,  and  further  aggrava- 
tion, ot  indigeftion,  in  fuch  adults 
as  have  what  is  called  a weak  ftomach. 
For  it  is,  perhaps,  only  in  adults  of  a 
lax  fibre,  approaching  to  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  infancy,  and  not  in  athletics, 
that  we  meet  with  that  morbid  fource 
which  Dr.  Clarke  obferves  fometimes 
occurs  in  adult  perfons.  And  if  the 
ftomach  or  digeftion  of  infants  be  na- 
turally weak,  why  fhould  we  not  ex- 
pedl  to  find  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
acidity  and  its  confequences  ? the  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  being  certainly  the 
grand  fource  of  general  good,  or  bad 
health,  at  every  age.  And,  indeed, 
were  I to  fay  no  more  than  that  in- 
fants, in  proportion  to  the  greater 
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weaknefs  of  their  digeftion,  muft  be 
more  difpofed  to  acidity  than  adults, 
(with  many  of  whom  a vegetable,  or 
milk  diet  always  difagrees,)  it  were 
faying  a great  deal  towards  fubverting 
the  whole  that  has  been  advanced  by 
Dr.  Clarke  againft  its  prevalency,  in 
connexion  with  the  general  debility  of 
all  young  infants,  being  a principal 
fource  of  their  complaints. 

Dr.  Clarke  concludes  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  young  of  all  the  rumi- 
nant animals,  fed  on  milk  of  a much 
more  acefcent  nature,  fuffer  no  incon- 
venience from  this  fource.”  To  fuch 
laconic  arguments,  I think  it  might  be 
fairly  replied,  that  many  ruminant  ani- 
mals can  eat,  and  digcft,  hones  % and 
hop  about  likewife  w'hen  their  own 
bones  are  broken  or  di (located,  without 
manifeft  injury,  or  much  expreffion  of 
pain,  and  in  this  view  1 might  adduce 
the  remark,  made  elfewhere,  on  the 

rank 
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rank  which  animals  fevcrally  hold  in 
the  fcale  of  beings  : it  being  very  evi- 
dent, that  befides  the  ground  of  com- 
parativq  health  and  difeafearifingfrom 
the  bulk  and  flrength  of  various  ani- 
mals, there  is  that  of  their  feveral 
ranks  in  that  fcale,  commencing  with 
man,  the  head,  and  extending  from 
the  invaluable  fheep,  the  cow,  or  the 
horfe,  to  the  loweft  of  our  domeftic 
animals,  and  to  reptiles  ; the  more  no- 
ble and  ufeful  (from  whatever  caufe) 
being,  I believe,  uniformly  fubjecl  to 
the  moft,  and  fevered  diforders.  Thus 
the  fragile  worm  daily  furvives  fome 
kinds  of  injuries,  which  the  fturdy  ox 
could  not ; while  the  delicate  infant 
would  fink  under  that,  which  the  lamb 
could  with  fafety  endure. — But  what 
fhould  we  learn,  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  by  purfuing  fuch  cpmparifons  ? 

Man  (faid  onej  is  not  a fly” — no, 
nor  yet  a tyger. — Such  arguments,  at 

the 
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the  bed,  are  very  equivocal,  and  one 
might  be  fet  againft  another  without 
end.  We  do  not,  for  inftance,  fufped; 
that  quadrupeds  in  a ftate  of  preg- 
nancy, are  afflicted  with  acidity  or 
heart-burn  any  more  than  their  young 
are  from  the  curdy  principles  of  the 
milk  by  which  they  are  nouriflied  ; but 
we  are  certain,  that  many  breeding 
women  are  tormented  with  fuch  com- 
plaints for  a great  length  of  time,  feed 
on  w'hatever  they  may.  It  is  confelTed 
alfo,  that  the  milk  of  quadrupeds 
abounds  w'ith  cheefy  principles,  and 
that  human-milk  contains  a far  lefs 
proportion ; (or  according  to  our  au- 
thor, none:)  Here  then  is  a glaring 
difparity  in  the  very  point  at  iffue ; 
and  from  which  the  inference  drawn 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  (were  even  his  expe- 
riments conclufive)  does  notfeem  more 
natural  than  the  obfervation  already 
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advanced  on  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
in  abating  of  that  quality  in  human- 
milk,  becaufe  a greater  propenfity  to 
acidity,  or  excefs  of  cheefy  principle, 
mufl:,  from  the  atony  of  infants,  ren- 
der fuch  a quality  peculiarly  noxious 
to  them. 

It  has  been  obferved,  however,  that 
I can  myfelf  no  longer  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  this  principle 
in  breaft-milk,  though  it  may  vary  in 
its  quantity  and  confiftence ; nor  heli- 
tate  to  inlift,  that  the  refult  of  my  ex- 
periments on  human-milk,  and  infan- 
tile green-ftools,  (which  it  has  been 
faid,  do  Jlain  blue  paper,  red)  com- 
pletely overturns  all  that  Dr.  Clarke 
has  advanced,  to  the  entire  fatisfac- 
tion  of  my  own  mind  ; but  as  our  con- 
tradidlory  aflertions,  (as  to  fa(fts)  can- 
not fatisfy  thofe  who  have  not  made 
the  like  experiments,  I have  fubmitted 
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the  matter  in  a way  of  fair  argument,  . 
and  appeal  to  the  difcernment  of  the 
well-informed  reader. 

Since  thefe  obfervations  on  Dr. 
Clarke’s  ElTay  were  drawn  up,  I have, 
however,  been  able  to  adduce  a tefti- 
mony  which  I conceive  will  not  gene- 
rally be  difputed.  Had  I met  with  it 
fooner,  it  would,  probably,  have  faved 
me  a great  deal  of  trouble ; but  the 
Hijloire  et  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Roy  ale 
de  Meduine,  annee  1790,  might  not 
perhaps  have  fallen  in  my  way  to  this 
day,  if  my  good  friend  Dr.  An  dry  of 
Paris  had  not  made  me  a prefent  of  it ; 
though  long  after  I had  completed 
my  experiments  on  human-milk.  It 
were  needlefs  in  this  place  to  quote,  in 
- detail,  the  experiments  there  recorded; 
it  muft  be  fufficient  to  give  tables  of 
their  refult*,  and  to  fay  that  they  cor- 

* See  tlie  annexed  Table, 
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refpond  exactly  with  my  own  ,*  refer- 
ring to  the  volume  itfelf  for  an  ample 
account  of  the  modes  of  inveftigation, 
further  properties,  and  component 
parts  of  various  milks  there  fpecified, 
demonftrated  by  numberlefs  experi- 
ments, and  upon  multiplied  autho- 
rities. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  then,  upon 
Dr.  Clarke’s  own  principles,  and  for- 
bearing for  the  prefent  to  infill  either 
upon  my  own  experiments,  or  others, 
it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that,  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  firlt-palTages,  the  matters 
ejedled  both  by  vomiting  and  ftools 
are  frequently  flaky,  coagulated,  or 
curdy ; that  they  have  a fenfibly  four 
fmell ; and  that  the  ftools  are  often  of 
a green  colour,  very  numerous,  and 
attended  with  griping  pains.  That 
thefe  fymptoms  and  complaints  are  re- 
moved by  fuch  remedies  as  are  allowed 
to  corred  acidity  in  other  inllances,  or 
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are  mitigated  in  a greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree, as  long  as  fuch  medicines  remain 
in,  and  are  adling  on  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  mixing  with  their  con- 
tents. That,  moreover,  every  kind  of 
aliment  which  during  its  digeftion  is 
alike  peculiarly  difpofed  to  produce 
acidity,  both  in  the  adult  and  infant 
ftates,  always  increafes  the  above  fymp- 
toms ; breaft-milk,  however,  (from  a 
healthy  nurfe)  the  peculiar  food  of  in- 
fants, being  lefs  commonly  found  hurt- 
ful to  them,  becaufe  more  thin,  and 
lighter  on  the  ftomach  than  moft  other 
food,  and  having  lefs  of  that  true  curd 
found  in  moft  other  milks.  But  when- 
ever human-milk  happens  to  difagree, 
the  fymptoms  are  exadlly  the  fame  as- 
in  infants  brought  up  by  hand  ; though 
in  other  inftances,  a recourfe  to  it  (or 
even  affes-milk)  frequently  proves  a 
remedy,  for  children  whofe  bowels 
have  been  difordered  from  being  pre- 
voL.  III.  e vioufly 
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vioufly  nourifhed  by  the  fpoon.  And 
though  this  fad:  may,  indeed,  fairly 
prove  it  to  be  far  lefs  difpofed  to  turn 
curdy  and  acid  than  cows  milk,  and 
farinaceous  fubffances ; yet  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  fucking  children  being 
often  afflidted  in  precifely  the  fame 
manner,  and  relieved  by  the  fame  me- 
dicines with  children  brought  up  by 
hand,  equally  demonftrates  the  caufe 
of  their  complaints  to  be  exacdly  fimi- 
lar ; and  that  human-milk,  when  mixed 
with  the  ftomach  juice,  is  difpofed  to 
turn  acid,  and  its  component  parts  to 
feparate  improperly,  or,  perhaps,  too 
haftily,  as  in  adults  whofe  digeftion  is 
bad.  And  that  on  thefe  accounts,  the 
milk  becomes  curdy,  occalioning  in- 
digeftion  and  wind,  which  jointly  ir- 
ritate the  nervous  coat  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  produce  complaints 
that  endanger  the  infant’s  life,  unlefs 
remedied  by  the  known  correeftors  of 
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acidity.  Nor  are  thefe  efFedls,  by  any 
means,  rare  occurrences,  or  confined  to 
tenderanddelicateinfants,asDr.CLARKE 
would  infinuate:  and  on  this  head  I 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  his  own,  and 
every  man’s  experience,  as  well  as  to 
the  mortality  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
hofpital*.  It  may  be  added,  that  a 
difpofition  to  thefe  complaints  often 
continues  as  long  as  infants  remain  at 
the  bread,  or  live  on  any  other  milk 
diet,  but  are  diminiftied  as  foon  as  they 
take  freely  of  animal  food ; and  that 
this  change  does  not  depend  merely  on 
their  more  advanced  age,  but  on  the 
alteration  of  diet,  is  pretty  evident 
from  the  like  advantages  being  often 
obtained  by  allowing  them  a little 
broth,  once  or  more  every  day,  at  a 
much  earlier  age. 

* See  the  l^ote  at  the  clofe  of  this  Inirodudion. 
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Such  then  are  the  fadls  in  regard  to 
diet,  the  difcharges  from  the  bowels, 
and  complaints  of  the  firft-paffages 
during  infancy  i and  fuch  are  the 
effedls  of  certain  medicines  known  to 
corredt  or  abate  acidity ; and  to  what 
lhall  they  be  attributed,  or  whfht  can 
be  more  naturally  inferred  from  thefe 
premifes,  than  that  there  certainly  is. 
an  acefcent  tendency  in  the  gaftric, 
or  digeftive  juices  of  infants,  (ufeful, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  whole,)  and  a 
quality  in  every  kind  of  milk  difpofing 
it  to  be  curdled  or  coagulated,  and 
become  acrid  by  the  admixture  ? To 
thefe  obfervations  might  be  added 
that  of  infants  being  fo  very  rarely 
attacked  wdth  fever,  however  fevere 
or  continued  their  pains,  or  other 
complaints  may  be ; and  though  many 
good  reafons  might,  doubtlefs,  be 
given  for  this  exemption,  yet  none 

can 
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can  exclude,  the  well  known  apho- 
rifm  of  the  father  of  phyfic,  before 
quoted,  nor  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  occafion  than  that  maxim,  Thofe 
who  have  an  acid  ftomach  are  not 

difpofed  to  fever.” 

I have  no  defire  to  enter  into  a 
formal  difpute  with  any  man,  much 
lefs  to  contend  for  mere  opinions  ir- 
relative to  pradtical  truth ; but  fhould 
any  perfons  be  determined  to  difpute 
both  the  inferences  and  fads  I have 
advanced,  let  them,  at  lead,  tell  us 
what  it  is  that  fo  uniformly  ads  as  ad 
acid  might  be  expeded  to  do,  curd- 
ling or  thickening  the  contents  of  the 
domach,  offending  the  bowels,  pro- 
ducing green  and  four-fmelling  ftools, 

• with  other  fymptoms  of  indigeffion 
recurring  fo  uniformly  in  delicate  in- 
fants: effeds  which  nothing  could 
ever  be  contrived  totally  to  prevent, 
nor  can  any  thing  fo  uniformly  relieve 
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as  ant-acids  or  abforbents.  May  it 
not  juftly  be  prefuined  to  be  fome- 
thing  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from 
what  we  term  an  acid  in  atonic  adults  ? 
How  much  lefs  injurious,  however, 
this  difpolition  may  be,  than  that 
tendency  to  putrefcency  prevailing  in 
the  latter,  induced  by  a very  different 
diet,  and  a more  exalted  bile  necelfary 
to  digeft  it,  may  be  fairly  prefumed ; 
and  upon  which,  it  has  been  noticed, 
I have  already  given  my  own  fenti- 
ments  at  large,  even  in  my  firft  tradl  on 
children’s  difeafes.  It  may,  however, 
be  juft  remarked  in  this  place,  that 
it  might,  poffibly,  be  fairly  urged, 
that  infants  muft,  therefore,  either  be 
exempt  from  their  fliare  of  the  infir- 
mities of  human  nature,  (hereditary 
evils,  from  fcrofula,  &:c.  excepted) 
or  be  peculiarly  liable  to  diforders 
arifing  from  acidity  in  the  firft-paf- 
fages,  which  are  confeffedly  amongft 
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the  flighteft  evils,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a probable  occalion  of  their  ef— 
caping  thofe  of  a more  dangerous  ten- 


dency. 

I CONCLUDE,  therefore,  withobferv- 
ing,  that  indebted  as  the  Public  is, 
and  particularly  gratified  as  I am,  by 
the  pains  and  refearches  of  Dr.  Clarke, 

I cannot  but  infift,  that  his  indudlions 
are  neither  properly  made  out  by  ex- 
periments, nor  fupported  by  the  ar- 
guments he  has  advanced : nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  perfedlly  certain  what  elfen- 
tial  difference  there  may  be  between 
every  poflible  combination  with  hu- 
man-milk out  of  the  body,  and  its 
natural  mixture  with  the  digeftive  juice 
in  the  ftomach  of  an  infant.  What 
changes  the  temperature  and  adtion  of 
that  bowel,  whether  mechanical,  or 
chymical,  may  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, cannot  for  certain,  be  either 
e 4 proved 
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proved  or  difproved  from  mere  fpe- 
culation  fo  that  whatever  opinion  we 
may  form,  mu  ft  remain  very  proble- 
matical, any  further  than  matter  of 
facft  may  difcover  their  operation,  in 
the  different  ftages  of  digeftion,  both 
in  atonic  and  athletic  fubjedts.  But 
in  fine,  whether  under  all,  or  any 
particular  circumftances,  any  of  the 
fecretions  be  precifely  W'hat  chemifts 
would  term  an  acid;  or  whether  the 
offenfive  matters,  under  an  imperfedt 
digeftion,  be  ufually  of  the  nature  of 
curd,  butter,  or  phlegm ; or  what- 
ever theory  Dr.  Clarke,  or  others, 
may  from  his  refearches  be  juftified 
in  advancing,  at  fome  future  pc'riod, 
cannot  weaken  the  force  of  any  fair 
inference  from  fadts.  The  author  of 
this  work,  indeed,  ardently  wilhes, 
that  a pradlical  improvement  may  be 
made  of  every  difcovery ; but  what- 
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ever  the  improvements  may  be,  it  does 
not  feem  likely  frotn  the  above  im- 
partial ftatements,  that  the  treatment 
of  infantile  diforders  recommended  by 
him,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
generally  adopted  for  the  laft  half 
century,  will  undergo  any  elTential 
alteration*. 


* Dr.  Clarke  concludes  'with  expreffing  a 
hope,  that  a fyftem  of  practice  more  rational  than 
the  prefent  may  be  ftruck  out. — What  has  been 
the  precife  mode  of  practice,  or  its  fuccefs  in 
Ireland,  I can  guefs  only  from  Dr.  Clarke’s 
fiatement  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  Lyin^-in  Hof/iital ; 
vhere,  pafling  by  thofe  years  in  which  an  epide- 
mic is  faid  to  have  raged  aniongft  the  children, 
tJie  number  of  deaths  has  ever  been  far  beyond  the 
average  in  the  Britijh  Lying-in  Hc^Jiital,  in  London, 
where  the  old  plan  of  treatment  is  purfued. 

In  fupport  of  this  alTcrtion  I fubmit  the  follow- 
ing fiatement  of  the  two  hofpitals,  (and  it  is  pre- 
fumed, not  an  unfair  one,)  being  copied  from  the 
printed  accounts  of  that  in  Dublin,  and  from  cer- 
tain outlines  drawn  up,  on  another  occafion,  by 
Dr,  Clakke  himfelf ; and  centralied  by  corref- 
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ponding  extradls  from  the  Britljh  Lying-in  Hofjiital, 
lubfequent  to  thofe  quoted  by  the  Doctor*. 

And  firft,  from  his  own  llatement,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  old  lying-in  Hofjiital  in  Dublin^,  (rec- 
koning from  its  firll  inftitution,  when,  probably, 
the  furniture  w^as  new,  and  there  exifted  no  pe- 
culiar remote  caufes  of  difeafe)  out  of  3,746  in- 
fants, 241  died  within  the  tnonth ; that  is,  betw'een 
fix  and  feven  in  eveiy  hundred : but  that  |n  the 
Britijh  Lying-in  Hofjiital.,  (a  very  old  and  ill-con- 
trived edifice)  the  Dodtor'  reports,  (reckoning 
likewife  from  its  firll  inftitution)  only  146  died, 
out  of  3,61 1 5 which  is  only  as  four  to  the  hundred. 

After  this  period  the  endemic  commencedj, 
and  the  fatality  greatly  increafed ; the  Do6lor 
then  remarks,  that  after  proper  means  were  taken 
to  remove  the  remote  caufes  of  that  fatal  difeafe, 
only  419  infants  died  out  of  8,033  births  j that  is, 
from  five  to  fix  in  every  hundred. 

It  appears  from  the  printed  accounts  of  the 
hofpital,  that  this  period  is  taken  from  the  year 
1783  to  1783,  inclufive.  But,  the  like  accounts  of 

* For  their  perfedl  accuracy,  it  is  not  to  be  erpefted  wc 
Ihould  either  of  us  be  anfwerable,  as  much  muft  depend  upon 
the  report  of  inferior  officers ; but  on  my  own  part,  no  wilful 
or  known  miftatement  is  offered. 

•I*  See  Tranfaftions  of  the  Irifh  Academy.,  anno  1789. 

J See  Nine- days -difeafe,  vol.  i.  pages  175,  176. 
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the  Britijh  Lying-in  hofpital,  during  the  very  fame 
years,  report  that,  out  of  3,374-  children  born 
there,  only  95  died;  which  is  under  three  in  each 
hundred. 

But  to  render  thefe  calculations  more  imme- 
diately applicable  to  Dr.  Clarke’s  obfervatioiis 
on  the  treatment  of  infants,  I lhall  to  thefe  fix 
years,  add  the  Dublin  printed  account  of  the  three 
fucceeding  ones,  thereby  increafing  the  above 
period  to  nine.  During  thefe  years,  the  number 
of  deaths  was,  indeed,  amazingly  decreafed,  fo 
that  the  endemic,  efpecially  during  the  three  laft, 
feems  to  have  entirely  given  way ; and  it  being 
alfo  during  this  period,  that  Dr.  Clarke  had 
taken  up  his  new  theory  both  of  the  nature  of 
human-milk,  and  the  early  difeafes  of  infants,  a 
comparifon  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  two 
hofpitals,  and  any  inference  from  it,  will  be 
brought  to  a fair  iflue.  It  appears  then,  that  from 
the  year  1783  to  1791,  12,688  children  were  born 
in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  hofpital,  out  of  which,  593 
died  ; which  is,  as  in  an  hundred.  But,  in  the 
Briiijh  Lying-in  hofpital,  during  the  fame  years, 
5,223  children  being  born,  only  112  died;  which 
is  but  little  more  than  two  in  each  hundred.  In 
the  laft  of  the  above  years  (as  well  as  during  many 
former  ones)  only  two  children  died  in  the  Britijh 
Lying-in  hofpital,  out  of  627  born  there ; and  in 
the  year  before  that,  no  more  than  five,  out  of 
630,  which  number  alfo  was  not  exceeded  in  fe- 
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veral  preceding  years*;  and  feems  to  prove  al- 
moll  to  deinonllration,  that  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  infants  in  that  hofpital,  as  well  as  the 
pradice  of  the  prefent  day,  muft  be  rational  and 
judicious;  and  is  far  from  calling  for  a total  fub- 
verfion  of  the  principles  by  which  they  have  been 
always  regulated. 

I ADD,  that  in  the  Britijh  Lying-in  hojjiital,  from 
the  year  1757,  (being  that  in  which  the  hofpital  in 
Dublin  w’-as,  inliituted,)  to  the  year  1791,  the  ave- 
rage of  children’s  deaths  has  been  under  three  in  the 
hundredf;  but  that,  in  the  hofpital  in  Dublin, 

* So  that  the  number  of  infants  dying  in  the  Brtti/b  Lying- 
in  hofpUul  under  three  ‘weeks  old,  is  ufually  far  lefs  than  that  of 
ji'iU-born  children,  as  Dr.  Clarke  Teems  to  notice  with  fome 
Turprize,  in  regard  to  one  of  the  London  hoTpitals  he  has  oc- 
cafion  to  mention,  but  as  it,  indeed,  ought  to  be  every  where, 
at  that  early  period.— If  fmall  things  may  be  compared  witli 
great,  it  may  be  added  here,  that  fpealcing  from  memory,  I 
have  reafon  to  think,  that  in  my  private  praftice,  during  the 
laft  five  years,  I have  not  loft  more  than  three  infants  under 
the  age  of  -one  month ; which  is  much  below  the  average  of 
ftill-born  children,  that  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  and  of  which  I 
have  an  exadl  regifter. 

-f-  It  appears  from  the  hofpital  regifter,  that  during  the  laft 
five  and  twenty  years,  the  average  of  deaths  has  been  con- 
fiderably  leflened,  and  alfo  that  a fmaller  proportion  of  infants 
has  died  in  the  laft  ten,  than  at  any  period  fince  the  firft 
inftitution  of  the  Charity;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly 
conjedhired,  through  improvements  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  infants,  which  WMS  not  formerly  fo  fully  configned 
rto  Phyficians, 
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duriric  tJ'C  feven  mofi  fuccefsful  years  it  ever  expe- 
rienced, (either  previous,  or  fubfequeat  to  the 
endemic)  the  average  is  above  four ; though  the 
mothers,  ufually,  remain  there  only  a fortnight^ 
but  thofe  in  the  Briiijh  lying-in  hoffital-,  three 
weeks,  and  fometimes  a month. 

I HAVE  been  at  the  pains  of  dating  this  average, 
in  the  two  hofpitals,  at  different  periods,  that  the 
reader  might  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  proba- 
ble better  praftice  ; and  may  fee  for  himfelf,  that*, 
if  the  management  of  new-born  infants,  or  the 
treatment  of  their  diforders,  has  been  of  late  any- 
wife  influenced  in  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Clarke  s new- 
theory,  it  has  not,  hitherto,  to  fay  the  lealt  of  it, 
any  great  claim  to  public  attention,  on  the  fcore 
of  its  fuccefo. 


A comparative  Analysis  of  the  Milks  of  Women,  the  Cow,  Goat,  Afs,  Sheep,  and 
the  Mare,  by  M.  Boxssou  of  Aurillac  in  Upper- Auvergny. 
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DIRECTIONS 


FOR  THE 


General  Management  of  Infants 


AND 

• » 

Young  Children. 


Among  the  multifarious  matter 
brought  forward  in  the  following  pages, 
the  Aliment  molt  adapted  to  Infancy 
has  been  faid  to  be  one  of  the  firft  im- 
portance. Previoufly,  therefore,  to 
treating  of  Diet  more  extenfively,  and 


the  General  Management  of  Children, 
I fhall  enter  into  a candid  difcuflion  of 


that  particular,  by  confidering  the  cafe 
of  Infants  intended  to  be  reared  with- 

B out 
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out  the  breaft,  or  brought  up,  as  it  is 
termed,  by  band. 

But  it  would  carry  me  altogether 
beyond  the  limits  I have  afligned  to  the 
work,  were  I to  enter  fo  far  into  the 
inveftigation  of  this  fubjedt,  as  to  fet 
forth  all  the  improprieties  of  that  mode 
of  training  up  infants  from  the  birth. 
And  I am  glad  to  find  by  fome  very  re- 
cent examples  among  perfons  of  rank, 
that  there  is  lefs  occafion  for  it,  than 
there  appeared  to  be  fome  years  ago. 
It  would  be  unpardonable,  however, 
in  a work  of  this  fort,  not  to  infift 
how  inadequate  every  fubftitute  for  the 
breaft  has  been  univerfally  found  ; and 
therefore  how  proper  it  is  that  every 
child  fhould  have  it,  and  even  be 
fuckled  by  its  own  mother,  where  her 
health  can  fafely  admit  of  it. — Reafon, 
inftindl,  experience,  all  confpire  to 
fupport  this  opinion  ; and  whoever 
will  determine  to  attend  only  to  mat- 

'*  ters 
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t€rs  of  fail,  may  foon  be  convinced  of 
it.  Nature  herfelf  points  it  out:  all 
the  nobler  part  of  the  irrational  cre- 
ation is  qualified  for  it,  and  by  inftindt 
obeys — the  human  race  alone,  pof- 
fefTed  of  nobler  powers,  and  rational 
difcernxnent^  perverts  thofe  faculties 
to  evade  its  didlates,  and  to  invent  ex- 
cufes  for  refufing  its  claims.  But  pu- 
erile, indeed,  are  all  the  common  ar- 
guments againft  it,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  inftances ; and  herein  Dr.  Arm- 
strong feems  to  hav.e  egregioufly  erred, 
for  though,  apparently,  an  advocate 
for  fuckling,  he  has  laboured  for  ar- 
guments to  apologize  for  the  fpoon  and 
the  boat,  in  too  many  inftances. — It 
were  eafy,  perhaps,  to  produce  as 
found  arguments  againft  eating  more 
than  once  a day,  becaufe  fo  many  peo- 
ple become  difeafed  from  excefs.  On 
the  other  hand,  a new  and  very  ra- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  breaft- 

B 2 milk. 
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milk,  has  been  advanced  by  a late 
writer,  from  the  probable  confider- 
ation  of  the  ftomach  juices  of  every 
animal  being  the  beft  fuited  for  adting 
upon  its  refpedtive  milk*. 

But  not  only  is  the  bread-milk  the 
only  naturalf,  and  mod  proper  food 

for 


* The  duty  of  fuelling  has  the  fan<5lion  of  the 
moil  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  of  perfons  of  rank, 
and  is  diftin6tly  noticed  by  Pliny.  And  one  of 
the  Queens  of  France,  fuckled  her  own  fou,  and 
continued  it  even  during  a fever.  Another  lady, 
Van  Swieten  tells  us,  having  on  fome  occafion, 
given  the  child  her  bread,  the  Queen  was  fo  much 
difgufted  at  it,  that  file  forced  her  finger  into  her 
foil’s  mouth  to  induce  vomiting;  unwilling  that  it 
Ihould  receive  any  nourifhment  but  from  herfelf. 

t In  fome  very  northern  parts  of  the  world,  as 
thofe  of  Greenland,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
of  the  Efqidmaux,  the  bread  appears  to  be,  in  the 
dritlcd  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  only  food  that  na- 
ture has  provided  for  infants ; infomuch  that,  when- 
ever a fuckling- mother  happens  to  die,  her  infant 
is  buried  with  her  : experience  (one  would  hope) 
iiaving  demondraled  the  ineflicacy  of  the  hard  and 

coarfe 


Every  mother  who  is  in  good  Healthy  5, 

for  infants,  (experience  demonftrating,. 
no  artificial  one  to  be  equally  eafy  of 
digeftion,  and  nutricious)  j but  fuck- 
ling  alfo  conduces  to  the  eafy  recovery 
of  the  mother ; though  fhe  Ihould  not 
be  able  wholly  to  fupport  her  child  by 
the  breaft,  nor  to  continue  fuckling  fo 
long  as  the  infant  may  require  it.  But 
though  from  much  experience  I ven- 
ture to  give  this  opinion,  I do,  by  no 
means,  intend  to  aflert,  that  every 
mother  is  able  to  fuckle  her  child  even- 
for  the  month,  or  would  do  well  to 
attempt  it;  but  I am,  neverthelefs, 
equally  fatisfied,  that  many  are  very 
well  able  who  do  not,  and  that  feveral 
who  have  only  through  fear  been  dif- 
couraged  from  doing  it,  in  two  or  three 
lyings-in,  having  afterwards  been  pre-- 

coarfe  diet  which  nature  has  there  fo  fparingly 
dealt  out,  it  is  elleemed  an  aft  of  compaflion  to 
put  an  end  to  an  infant’s  fulTerings  by  plunging  it 
into  the  fea. 
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6 ought  to  fuckle  her  own  children  ; 

vailed  on  to  make  the  attempt,  have 
gone  on  with  it  for  feveral  months, 
enjoyed  better  health  when  they  fuckled 
than  at  any  other  part  of  their  lives, 
and  their  children  have  thriven  per- 
fe6lly  well.  Art  and  management  will 
likewife  afford  fome  affiftance,  where 
the  natural  conftitution,  alone,  may 
not  be  fully  equal  to  the  talk.  In  this 
view,  belides  a fuitable  diet,  air,  ex- 
ercife  and  a regular  manner  of  living  ; 
I will  venture  to  recommend  cold- 
bathing, efpecially  in  the  fea,  if  the 
feafon  of  the  year  Ihould  permit ; and 
this  not  only  from  my  own  experience 
but  that  of  a writer  before  quoted,  who 
alferts,  that  it  is  often  found  particu- 
larly ufeful  in  reftoring  the  ftrength, 
and  increafing  the  milk  in  nurfes  of  a 
weak  conftitution  ; adding,  that  it  can 
never  do  any  harm  to  a woman  merely 
as  a nurfe,  where  no  other  reafon,  in- 
dependent of  that  circumftance,  forbids 

it. 


it  being  equally  advantageous  to  both.  7 

it.  The  principal  caution  neceffary  on 
this  occafion,  and  for  every  lady  of  a deli- 
cate habit,  being,  not  to  bathe  too  fre- 
quently, that  is,  not  to  exceed  twice, 
or  at  the  moft,  three  times  a week. 

Thus,  befides  the  advantages  de- 
rived to  infants,  it  appears  there  are 
others  refulting  to  thefuckling-mother, 
and  fome  deferving  a further  notice. 
For  by  this  means,  where  due  care  is 
taken,  painful  inflammations  and  fup- 
purations  in  the  bread  may  often  be 
prevented,  as  may  be  fairly  concluded, 
not  only  from  the  rarity  of  fuch  com- 
plaints in  the  Britijh  Lying-in  Hojpital^ 
where  almod  every  woman  fuckles  her 
infant,  but  from  the  like  authority  of 
Dr.  Nelson,  who  reports,  that  out 
of  4,400  women  who  fuckled  theii’ 
children,  only  four  had  milk-fores,  and. 
that  thefe  had  either  no  nipples,  or 
former  fore  breads.”  It  has  likewife 
long  been  fufpedted,  and  of  late  years 
B 4 
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more  generally  imagined,  that  fome  of 
the  worft  fevers,  as  well  as  the  painful 
fwelling  of  the  legs,  and  other  more 
rare  ill  effects  of  child-bearing  may, 
generally,  be  prevented,  by  fuffering 
the  milk  to  flow  duly  to  the  breafts, 
and  be  freely  drawn  from  them,  though 
only  for  the  month.  Thefe  advan- 
tages, if  duly  credited,  one  Ihould 
hope,  might  tend  to  induce  ladies  of 
rank  to  fet  a general  example,  by  per- 
forming this  kindefl:  and  mofl:  pleafant 
office,  at  leaft  during  their  confinement.  * 
But  it  would  be  unjufl;  not  to  add,  that 
whenever  they  may  purpofe  to  alTume 

* The  prefeiit  ctay  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
Ladies  determined  upon  this  laudable  attempt, 
through  the  admirable  difcovery  otMrs.Relfs  NiJj- 
file-cafe,  fold  at  N°,  12,  Bell’s  Buildings,  Salilbury- 
Iquare,  Fleet-tireet.  Though,  a moft  limple,  it  is 
an  efficacious  contrivance,  aj;  once  affifting  the  in- 
fant to  draw  out  the  milk  without  trouble  to  itfelf, 
or  pain  to  the  parent,  howfoever  ill-formed  or  ten- 
der the  part  may  be. 


It 
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it  for  a much  longer  time,  they  fliould 
determine  to  do  it  effedtually,  or  they 
will  but  injure  their  children,  as  well 
as  forfeit  many  of  the  advantages  and 
comforts,  which  in  a due  execution  of 
it,  they  would  have  a right  to  expedl. 

For  a long  time,  however,  writers 
have  fucceflively  complained,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  many  encouragements 
often  brought  to  the  ears,  and  urged 
upon  parents,  that  tyrant,  Falhion,  has 
prevailed  over  the  good  fenfe  and  na- 
tural feelings  of  many,  whofe  maternal 
affection  can  be,  in  no  other  inftance, 
fufpeCled.  It  is  with  great  pleafure, 
neverthelefs,  that  I have  been  able  to 
obferve  as  well  in  a former,  as  the 
prefent  publication,  that  ladies  of 
rank  are  every  year  becoming  converts 
to  this  maternal  duty,  and  are  proud  of 
fupplying  their  offspring  with  that  new 
nourifhment,  wherewith  nature  hath 

purpofcly 
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purpofely  accommodated  them. — But 
in  this  age  of  diiRpation,  there  are  yet 
fome,  againft  whom  a heavier  com- 
plaint may  be  brought,  who  not  only 
refufe  to  give  nourifhment  to  their  ten- 
der and  helplefs  offspring,  but  whilft 
they,  unneceffarily,  commit  this  charge 
to  a ftranger,  give  up  every  other 
charge  with  it ; and  feldom  vifit  the 
nurfery,  or  fuperintend  thofe  they  have 
fet  over  it.  It  is  from  hence,  that  fo 
many  errors  in  point  of  diet,  air,  cloth- 
ing, &c.  &c.  have  infenfibly  crept 
into  the  houfes  even  of  fome,  whofe 
rank  in  the  world  would  otherwife  fe- 
cure  to  their  children  every  advantage 
that  art,  and  a due  attention  to  nature 
could  point  out. 

Another  important,  and  affedling 
confideration  might  be  brought  for- 
ward on  this  head,  which  I fhall,  in- 
deed, only  touch  upon,  as  it  calls  ra- 
ther 
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ther  for  the  pen  of  the  moral  philofo- 
pher  than  of  a phyfician,  I mean,  the 
facrifice  which  poor  women  make  in 
going  out  to  fuckle  other  people’s  chil- 
dren ; the  fad  confequences  of  which 
are  often  feverely  felt  by  their  own, 
through  negled  or  mifmanagement, 
and  efpecially  for  want  of  the  breaft. 
Indeed,  no  attention  of  the  nurfe  can 
duly  compenfate  this  lofs;  and  only 
the  moft  common  fubftitutes  for  it  can, 
in  their  forlorn  circumftances,  be  al- 
lowed them.  This  becomes  a fource 
of  evil,  that,  I fear,  is  not  ufually 
thought  of,  and  proves  eventually  the 
facrifice  of  many  infants  every  year; 
a matter  of  ferious  importance,  indeed, 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  fami- 
lies immediately  concerned.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  ladies  of  rank  frequently  do  all 
in  their  power  to  countera6t  this  too 
natural,  and  fatal  confequence,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  forfaken  in- 
fant ; 
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fant;*  not  only  infifting  upon  a pro- 
per breaft  being  provided  for  it^  but 
regarding  it  as  a kind  of  fofter-child  : 
fo  that,  after  generoufly  prefer ving  it 
through  infancy  by  their  charity  and 
attention,  they  frequently  follow  it  with 
their  protedfion  and  kindnefs  through 
life.  Such  charity,  indeed,  adds  a luf- 
tre  to  elevated  rank  ; though  perhaps, 
much  lefs  than  this,  from  fome  peo- 
ple, would  be  Ihort  of  their  duty.  But 
it  is.  not  every  family  that  is  in  a fitu- 

* It  is  with  peculiar  fatisfadlion  that  I congratu- 
late the  benevolent,  in  the  profpedt  of  the  evils 
hitherto  attendant  being  Ihortly  obviated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  could  liave  been  expected,  by 
the  admirable  Infiitution  devifed  by  Drs.  Den- 
man and  Croft-,,  and  that  it.  is  meeting  with  all  the 
fupport  that  could  be  wifhed  for,  from  families  of 
rank.  A proper  building  in  a healthy  and  con- 
venient fituation,  for  the  reception  of  the  infants 
of  poor  women  engaged  abroad  as  wet-nurfes, 
alone  retards  the  immediate  execution  of  this  moll 
benevolent  defign,  of  which  the  Queen  has  gra- 
cioufly  become  the  Patrenefs. 


ation 
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ation  to  adopt  this  condudt ; though  I 
am  forry  to  add,  that  too  many  who 
are  not,  neverthelefs,  greedily  adopt 
the  faihions,  and  mimick  the  manners 
of  the  great,  by  more  criminally  and 
needlefsly  refufing  to  fuckle,  and  aban- 
doning that  tender  charge  with  which 
nature  herfelf  has  intruded  them. 

It  gives  me  real  concern  to  find 
Gccafion  for  fuch  unpleafant  refledtions 
upon  any  of  the  fex  I fo  much  honour, 
and  upon  any  of  my  fair,  and  fenfible 
countrywomen,  in  particular.  Never- 
thelefs, I cannot  help  fufpedting,  that 
wherever  fuch  negledt  does  exift,  whe- 
ther in  regard  to  fuckling,  or  fuper- 
intending  the  management  of  their 
children*,  and  does  not  arife  from 

want 


* This  fcems  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent  in  both 
regards,  amongft  the  lower  clafs  of  people  in 
France-,  and  that  nation  is  therefore  very  much 
indebted  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  late  Monarch, 

who 
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want  of  health,  or  fome  equally  war- 
rantable excufe,  it  can  be  charged 
only  on  the  depravity  of  the  age, 
which  infenfibly  corrupts  the  tafte, 
and  perverts  the  judgment  of  many 
who  wifh  to  do  well.  And  depravity 
of  manners,  when  once  become  gene- 
ral, has  ever  been  confidered  as  the 
leading  fymptom  of  a falling  empire, 
and  ought  to  be  pointed  out  as  far  as 
it  extends,  by  every  friend  to  the 
community,  at  whatever  hazard  of 
giving  offence,  in  every  confpicuous 
inftance  of  it.  Tacitus  complains 


who  to  the  laft,  was  making  folicitous  inquiries 
through  Eitrojie  to  difcover  the  beft  fubftitute  for 
the  breaitf . Should  the  method  recommended  in 
the  lubfequent  pages  be,  amongft  others,  adopted, 
its  claim  will  foon  be  determined ; and  I venture 
to  hope,  will  yet  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  riling 
generation  in  that  kingdom,  and  elfewhere. 

+ See  Qitejiions  propofed  to  the  R-qyal  Society  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  Odlober  1789,  by  • the  late 
King’s  authority. 


of 
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of  the  degeneracy  of  Ro7ne  in  his  days, 
(though  by  no  means  its  moll  dege- 
nerate era,)  lamenting  that,  while  in 
former  times  grave  matrons  attended 
to  their  children,  as  their  firll  family 
concern,  they  now,  fays  he,  intruft 
them  to  the  care  of  fome  Grecian  girl, 
or  other  inferior  domeftic. — It  is  no 
fmall  fatisfadion  to  me,  however,  to 
obferve,  that  in  this  country  there  has 
been  no  ground  for  a general  com- 
plaint on  this  head,  and  that  the  evil 
is  annually  diminifhing  : there  are  alfo 
examples  in  high  rank  of  a nobler 
condud,  and  one  peculiarly  elevated, 
which  were  it  exadly  copied,  would 
prove  the  glory  of  the  prefent  day, 
and  a blefling  to  the  riling  genera- 
tion.— May  the  time  hallen  when  it 
Ihall  be  univerfally  followed,  whilft 
I attempt  to  point  out  as  far  as  my 
obfervation  has  extended,  the  moll 

prudent 
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prudent  means  of  executing  this  im- 
portant branch  of  female  duty. 

It  may  not  be  amifs,  at  the  opening 
of  the  enfuing  obfervations  to  remark, 
that  the  demand  for  the  multifarious 
directions  here  offered,  as  well  as  all 
thofe  given  by  other  writers  on  the 
management  of  children,  arifes  from 
the  falfe  reafoning  of  thofe  to  whofe 
care  the  infant  ftate  is  frequently  in- 
trufted ; who  inftead  of  being  guided 
by  the  fober  didates  of  nature,  have 
adopted  the  rules  of  art,  falfely  fo 
called,  or  have  followed  the  wild  fan- 
cies of  anile  fuperftition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  various 
tribes  of  the  irrational  fpecies  ad  in  a 
thoufand  inftances  more  prudently  than 
we  do,  and  being  uniformly  guided 
by  inftind,  are  led  implicitly,  and 
fafely  through  all  their  operations. 
Many  quadrupeds,  fifh,  and  even  rep- 
tiles 
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tiles  feem  to  know  what  is  proper  for 
them  as  foon  as  they  come  into  exift- 
ence,  and  have  ftrength  fufficient  to 
reach  after  it.  In  other  inftances, 
they  are  guided  by  the  parent,  who 
fecms  to  adjoin  fome  degree  of  know- 
ledge acquired  by  experience,  to  the 
inftind:  with  which  it  is  naturally  en- 
dowed. Man  on  the  contrary,  de- 
figned  to  be  the  pupil  of  obfervation, 
has  fcarce  any  innate  difcernment;  and 
confequently  his  infant  race pafs  through 
a long  period  utterly  helplefs,  alike 
divefled  of  ideas  to  guide,  and  of 
ftrength  to  manage  for  themfelves. 
But  to  the  Parent  is  imparted  both  j 
whofe  province  it  is  to  judge  for  them, 
and  a(flually  to  put  into  their  hands  or 
mouths,  whatfoever  they  may  ftand  in 
need  of.  When  the  parent,  therefore, 
forfakes  the  paths  of  fimplicity,  and 
lays  down  arbitrary  rules,  the  refult 
of  falfe  fcience,  inftead  of  patient  ex- 
vpL.  III.  C perience; 
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pcrience;  or  miftakes  the  clamour  of 
falhion  for  the  voice  of  nature,  con- 
fufion  and  difeafe  muft  be  the  una- 
voidable confequence. — Awakened  by 
thcfe,  man  is  loudly  called  upon  to 
return  to  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  and 
the  refult  of  difpallionate  obfervation. 
It  is  this  will  be  our  aim  in  the  work 
before. us,  wherever  deviation  and  dan- 
ger are  connedted ; alTured,  that  the 
experience  of  the  moft  judicious  and 
fuccefsful  amongft  my  readers  will 
applaud  the  defign,  and  confirm  the 
generality  of  our  obfervations. 

To  this  end,  let  us  imagine  an  in- 
fant juft  born,  who,  doubtlefs,  at  this 
moment,  calls  for  our  beft  attentions. 
.And  firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  expofed  to  any 
thing  that  may  violently,  or  too  fud- 
denly  aft'edl  the  fenfes : on  which  ac- 
count, the  moft  ancient  writers  have 
well  advifcd,  that  it  ftiould  not  be 

expofed 
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expofed  either  to  great  heat  or  cold, 
nof  to  a ftrong  lighti  nor  odours  of 
any  kind,  however  grateful  to  adults  j 
the  unpleafant  efFe(5i:s  of  which  are 
fufficiently  manifefted  by  the  infant 
itfelf. 

The  attention  W'ill  next  be  called 
to  walking  and  drelTing  it,  together 
with  other  little  offices  fuited  to  the 
occafion.  And  this  firft  walliing  is  of 
more  importance  than  is  ufually  im- 
agined, being  amongfl:  the  little  things 
which  are  often  overlooked  by  writers 
and  others  : but  it  is  not  every  little 
thing  that  may  fafely  be  negledfed,  or 
ill-done.  In  regard  to  poor  people, 
efpecially,  and  infants  born  in  hof- 
pitals,  and  other  crouded  apartments, 
the  importance  of  proper  walliing  is 
greatly  increafed,  the  foulnefs  left  upon 
the  Ikin  being  a remote  caufe  of  fome 
dangerous  complaints,  particularly  fuch 
as  infect  certain  dillridls.  Some  infants 
C 2 alfo 
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alfo  are  covered  much  more  than 
others  with  a thick,  vifcid  matter, 
which  cleaves  fo  fall  to  the  (kin,  that 
it  is  not  eafily  wafhed  o(f,  which  there 
is,  however,  another  reafon  for  doing, 
as  it  would  obftrudl  perfpiration,  which 
can  never  be  duly  performed,  where 
the  fkin  is  left  anywife  foul.  On  this 
account,  the  nurfe  (hould  be  very  at- 
tentive to  this  firft  concern  of  her  in- 
fant charge,  and  whatever  wa(h  (he 
may  make  ufe  of,  it  (hould  always 
have  foap  in  it,  and  the  child  be  well 
rubbed,  efpecially  under  the  arms,  in 
the  hams,  and  groins,  where  this  mu- 
cus is  apt  to  adhere : and  to  this  end, 
it  would  be  better  (he  (hould  not  make 
ufe  of  pomatum,  or  other  greafe,  which 
tends  to  (lop  up  the  pores,  and  pre- 
vents perfpiration ; or  that  (he  be,  at 
leaft,  very  careful  the  greafe  be  after- 
wards well  wiped  off.  In  the  fame 

view. 
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view,  it  were  well  if  it  were  a com- 
mon pradlice  to  repeat  the  walhing  for 
two  or  three  days,  with  light  frid:ions 
of  the  fkin ; which  it  is  not  improba- 
ble might  tend  to  prevent  the  red- 
gum  and  other  limilar  affedlions  of  the 
Ikin,  with  fuch  other  complaints  as 
may  arife  from  the  fuppreflion  of  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration. 

After  a little  time,  and  fometimes 
on  the  next  day,  moft  nurfes  walh  a 
child  all  over  with  cold  water;  a prac- 
tice highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, as  well  as  many  other  pra6ti- 
tioners.  But  though  no  one  can  be  a 
greater  advocate  for  every  thing  that 
is  bracing  than  I am,  I cannot  ap- 
prove of  this  fubllitute  for  cold-bath- 
ing, as  it  is  called ; at  leaf!:,  as  an  in- 
difcriminate  pradice.  The  cold-bath 
adls  on  a quite  different  principle,  and 
is  fo  very  beneficial,  that  I could  wifh 
almoft  every  child,  efpecially  thofe 
C 3 born 
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born  in  London^  \itxt  bathed  at  three 
or  four  months  old,  (provided  they  be 
not  coftivc,  nor  feverilli  at  the  time, 
have  no  internal  obftrudfions,  nor  the 
feafon  of  the  year  be  improper ; ) which 
I am  certain  would  remove,  or  per- 
haps prevent,  many  of  their  com- 
plaints*. But  to  fee  a little  infant  of  a 

few 


* Monfr.  Le  Febitre  de  Fillebrune  in  his  tranflation  of 
my  difeafes  of  children  into  French,  has  added  a chap- 
ter upon  baths’,  in  which  he  highly  extols  the  warm- 
bath,  and  as  ftrongly  controverts  the  idea  of  the 
probable  good  effefts  of  cold-bathing,  and  even 
makes  ufe  of  a long  chain  of  arguments  againfl  it, 
deduced,  indeed,  from  an  ingenious  theory,  and 
fupported  by  quotations  from  the  ancients ; who 
pradlifed,  however,  in  a very  diflerent  climate.-— 
The  Ihorteft,  and,  perhaps,  the  belt  reply  to  this 
fpecious  reafoning,  might  be  given  in  the  well- 
known  mode  of  Diogenes  to  Zeno,  whofe  argu- 
ments againll  the  poffibility  of  Motion,  Diogenes 
laconically  refuted,  by  hafiily  getting  up,  and 
walking  acrofs  the  fchool.  We  have,  in  like  man- 
ner, only  to  point  to  the  number  of  children  and 
young  people,  who  from  very  weakly  infants, 

have 
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few  days  old,  the  offspring  perhaps  of 
a delicate  mother  who  has  not  even 

ftrength 

have  been  rendered  firong  and  healthy,  merely 
from  a prudent  ufe  of  the  cold-bath  \ and  may  defy 
any  man  to  produce  the  like  inflance  of  its  op- 
polite  elrects  when  made  ufe  of  with  the  cautions 
which  every  powerful  remedy  requires. 

An'd,  indeed,  from  the  furprifmg  good  effects 
that  fonietime  follow  the  ufe  of  Cold-baths,  I do, 
not  wonder  that  Priefts,  in  times  of  ignorance, 
have  been  known  to  account  them  holy,  and 
dedicate  them  to  fome  Saint ; to  whofe  influence 
certain  Cures  were  attributed. 

The  falutary  operations  of  the  cold-bath  are, 
however,  ealily  accounted  for,  from  its  promoting 
infenfible  perfpiration,  and  rendering  that  'excre- 
tion lefs  readily  affected  by  the  impreflion  of  the 
external  air. 

It  may  be  known  to  agree  with  children,  when 
they  come  out  of  it  warm,  lively,  and  their 
ftrength  increafes  on  the  ufe  of  it.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  if  they  continue  cold,  are  difpirited,  and 
feem  rather  to  lofe  ftrength,  it  may  be  as  often 
prejudicial. 

As  a mean  of  acquiring  that  re-action  and  glow, 
w'hich  bathing  is  deligned  to  effect,  fome  people 
have  very  rationally  recommended  throwing  a 
C 4 * 
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ftrength  to  fuckle  it,  waflied  up  to  the 
loins  and  bread;  in  cold  water,  ex- 

pofed 

loofe  flannel  chemife  over  the  child  the  inftant  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  bath.  This  will  not  only  fecure 
from  the  unpleafant  fliock  arifing  from  the  cold 
air,  but  allow  time  for  friction,  along  the  courfe 
of  the  back-bone,  which  fhould  be  continued  all 
the  while  that  an  afliftant  is  employed  in  wiping 
the  lower  limbs,  and  putting  on  their  ufual  cover- 
ing. If  this  were  duly  attended  to,  I am  per- 
fuaded,  that  both  many  infants  and  adult  perfons 
would  be  benefited  by  cold-bathing,  who  for  want 
of  that  kindly  glow,  are  unable  to  bear  even  bath- 
ing in  the  fea. 

But  I muft  obferve,  that  the  above  mentioned 
unpleafant  eflefts  are  frequently  owing  to  an  im- 
proper ufe  of  bathing,  and  for  want  of  making  a 
very  obvious  difcrimination  in  the  habit  of  body  of 
different  children. — For  the  tender  and  delicate, 
not  only  fliould  a good  quantity  of  fait  be  put 
into  the  bath,  but  the  water  fhould  alfo  at  firft  be 
a little  warmed,  and  children  be  brought  only  by 
degrees  to  endure  it  quite  cold,  which  they  will 
not  by  this  means  be  the  lefs  likely  to  do : or 
Ihould  the  water  never  be  perfectly  fo,  (but  merely 
below  the  heat  of  the  fltin)  the  advantages  of  fuch 
bathing  will,  neverthelefs,  be  confiderable ; though 

the 
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pofed  for  feveral  minutes,  perhaps  in 
the  midft  of  winter,  (when  children 

are 


the  late  Dr.  Hunter  and  others  have  thought 
differently.  It  is  not,  I apprehend,  merely  from 
the  coldnefs  of  the  water  that  the  benefit  arifes, 
but  is  rather  from  the  fubjed  being  fuddenly  im- 
merfed  into  a very  different  medium,  (if  fo  be, 
that  medium  be  not  adually  warm)  in  which  the 
contact  of  the  external  air  is  taken  off  during  the 
immerfion,  and  is  as  fuddenly  reftored  on  his  being 
taken  out.  By  this  means,  the  blood  is  alter- 
nately pulhed  forward  into  the  extreme  veffels, 
and  fuddenly  repelled  to  the  heart,  (in  proportion 
to  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  and  the  powers  of  the 
fyftem)  and  fuffers  an  advantageous  attrition  againft 
the  fides  of  the  veffels.  The  fmall  paffages  are 
rendered  pervious,  and  the  contradile  power  of 
the  heart  is  increafed,  as  well  as  the  mufcular 
fibres  proportionally  llrengthened. — ^The  fait  added 
to  the  water  pretty  certainly  prevents  taking  cold, 
whilft  it  adds  to  the  ftimulus  on  the  Ikin,  and  has 
therefore  a more  falutary  operation  on  the  pores. 

For  the  fake  of  fome  readers  it  is  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  a child  is  to  be  put  only  once  under 
the  water  at  each  time  of  bathing,  and  to  be  taken 
out  as  foon  as  it  is  poffible.  It  Ihould  be  received 
in  a blanket,  and  be  wiped  dry  with  a cloth  in  the 

mod 
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are  more  liable  to  difeafe  than  thofe 
born  in  fummer;)  itfelf  in  one  con- 
tinued fcream,  and  the  fond  mother 
covering  her  ears  under  the  bed- 
clothes that  flie  may  not  be  diftreficd 
by  its  cries ; has  ever  ftruck  me  as  a 
piece  of  unnecelTary  fe verity,  and  fa- 
vours as  little  of  kindnefs,  as  plung- 
ing an  infant  a fecond  or  third  time, 
into  a tub  of  water,  with  its  mouth 
open,  and  gafping  for  breath,  in  the 
old-fafhioned  mode  of  cold-bathing : 
both  of  which  often  induce  cramps 
and  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  weaknefs 
of  the  lower  extremities,  but  rarely  an 


moft  expeditious  manner ; and  as  foon  as  it  can  be 
dreffed,  fliould  partake  of  fuch  exercife  as  may  be 
beft  fuited  to  its  age  ; and  by  no  means  be  put  into 
bed.  There  will  need  no  great  attention  to  its 
being  wiped  perfectly  dry,  as  a child  will  be  Icfs 
liable  to  take  cold  from  a few  drops  of  falt-water 
being  left  upon  it,  than  by  being  long  uncovered 
in  fome  parts  of  its  body,  in  an  over-caution  to 
•v\i{)ing  it  dry. 

incrcafe 
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increafe  of  ftrength.  It  furely  cannot 
be  amifs,  in  winter  time  at  leaft,  to 
take  the  cold  off  the  water  for  the  few 
firil  days,  which  it  has  been  obferved, 
will  be  ufeful  in  other  refpedis ; and 
whenever  cold  water  is  made  life  of, 
it  will  be  quite  fufficient  to  wafh  the 
child  as  far  as  a regard  to  cleanlinefs 
may  require,  which  will  alw'ays  be  the 
parts  expofed  to  the  worft  kinds  of 
galling  and  chafing:  on  which  ac- 
count cold  water  is  certainly  ufeful. 
With  this  view,  befide  the  groins, 
and  contiguous  parts,  the  arm-pits, 
folds  of  the  neck,  and  parts  behind 
the  ears,  being  alfo  difpofed  to  flight 
chafings,  may  be  occafionally  w’alhcd 
in  like  manner,  and  if  the  difcharge 
be  not  checked  by  it,  they  fliould  be 
dufted  with  a little  hair  powder,  the 
powder  of  calamine-ftonc,  or  of  ce-<. 
rufe,  or  a little  white  vitriol  may  be 
added  to  the  water;  which  if  the  ex4 
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conations  are  not  very  confiderable, 
will  generally  heal  them  very  foon: 
fhould  thefe  fail,  they  may  be  drefled 
with  the  red  drying  ointment  of  Bates's 
difpenfatory ; with  exceptions,  how- 
ever, of  the  ears.  But  there  is  a ftill 
more  troublefome  excoriation  that  hap- 
pens during  the  month,  particularly 
to  infants  fubjed;  to  much  acidity  at 
the  ftomach,  and  very  green  ftools; 
in  this  cafe,  the  parts  covered  with 
the  cloths  are  peculiarly  chafed,  and 
while  fuch  acrid  motions  continue, 
this  will  not  be  healed  by  any  drying 
applications.  I have  found  nothing 
fo  pleafant,  and  ufeful  in  this  cafe, 
as  covering  the  parts  with  the  thin 
fkin  found  upon  the  veal  kidney, 
which  foftens,  and  cools  them,  till 
the  caufe  of  the  complaint  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  ufe  of  proper  abfor- 
bents.  There  is  a mixed  affedion  of 
this  kind,  however,  in  which  thefe 

parts 
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parts  arc  not  adlually  excoriated,  but 
are  very  hard  and  fwollen,  as  well  as 
painful  and  inflamed ; and  the  affedlion 
feems  to  be  kept  up  by  the  acrid  na- 
ture of  the  excretions,  though  not  ori- 
ginally caufed  by  it.  In  this  cafe,  in- 
ftead  of  daubing  the  parts  with  wetted 
fuller’s  earth,  gruel,  or  greafy  mix- 
tures, an  embrocation  of  elder-flower- 
water,  with  as  much  boiling  milk  as 
will  render  it  moderately  warm,  has 
been  immediately  efficacious.  But  one 
grand  mean  of  keeping  children  from 
chafing  is  to  preferve  them  very  dry 

and  clean*;  articles  of  fo  much  im- 
portance. 


* To  this  end,  inferiour  people  need  to  be  ad- 
monilbed,  that  all  the  cloths  fliould  be  properly 
boiled  every  time  they  are  •wajhed ; a circuinfiance 
fuch  people  are  apt  to  negled. — Another  error 
worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  is,  that  of  wearing 
a pilch  (as  it  is  called ;)  an  old  falhion  fiill  too 
much  in  ufe,  and  contributes  not  a little  to  make 
children  weak : it  being  originally  defigned  to  be 

worn 
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portance,  that  I Ihould  have  infifted 
much  longer  upon  them,  if  I had  not 
already  exceeded  the  bounds  I had  in- 
tended. It  may  be  necelTary,  how- 
ever, to  drop  a word  more  with  a view 
to  counteradf  a vulgar  notion,'  familiar 
only  to  common  people,  that  a fre- 
quent change  of  linen  has  a tendency 
to  weaken  new-born  children  ; an  ab- 
furd  idea  that  has  not  the  fmallefl 
foundation  in  reafon  or  fadt.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  next  to  impoflible, 
that  a child  Ihould  thrive  or  be  heal- 


worn  only  for  the  firft  few  weeks  after  birth,  but  is 
often  continued  for  as  many  months.  It  can  an- 
fwer  no  polTible  end  but  that  of  faring  a little  trou- 
ble, /ince  inhead  of  keeping  children  dry  and 
clean,  it  has  the  direftly  contrary  elfed  ; for  if  it 
has  received  any  wet  through  the  ufual  cloth  laid 
under  it,  it  ought  ilfelf  to  be  changed  as  often  as 
the  other,  or  muft  certainly  be  damp  and  unclean- 
ly ; whilft  by  heating  the  loins,  and  lower  limb.s,  it 
has  a irranifeft  tendency  to  relax,  and  difpofe  in- 
fants to  become  rickety. 


thy. 
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thy,  if  the  ftrideft  attention  be  not 
paid  to  cleanlinefs,  which  together 
with  the  articles  of  food,  good  air  and 
exercife,  are,  perhaps,  the  principal 
ones  in  which  the  children  of  poor 
people  are  at  a great  difadvantage,  and 
which  become  a conftant  fource  of 
rickets  and  diflortions  among  them. 
Let  not  thefe  ill-effeds  fall  on  the 
children  of  thofe  whofe  mifconducft 
alone  can  expofe  to  them.  And,  in- 
deed, little  infants,  if  healthy,  may 
oftentimes  be  fo  managed  as  to  be 
much  more  cleanly,  than  even  people 
of  great  delicacy  have  been  w'ont  to 
imagine ; fo  as  even  to  fuperfede  alto- 
gether the  ufe  of  cloths,  either  by  night 
or  day*. 

Another 

* I har«,  indeed,  known  only  three  or  four  in- 
iiances  of  it,  (though  there  may  be  many  that  I 
have  not  been  made  acquainted  with  ;)  one  of 
■which  was  in  the  family  of  a Lady  of  rank,  whom  I 

was 
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Another  ufelefs  operation  praclifed 
by  nurfes,  is,  that  of  forcing  out  the 
milk  from  the  little  breafts  of  new- 
born infants.  Some  children  a day  or 
two  after  they  are  born,  have  the 
breafts  exceedingly  tumid,  hard,  and 
painful,  containing  fomething  like 
milk ; and  nurfes  imagine  it  to  be  a 
great  kindnefs  to  milk  it  out,  as  it  is 
called.  But  I have  often  been  grieved, 
to  fee  a nurfe  rudely  rubbing,  and  even 
fqueezing  the  breafts,  already  in  a ftate 
of  inflammation,  and  continuing  it 
even  for  fome  minutes,  though  the 
child’s  cries  might  convince  her  ftie  is 
putting  it  to  pain.  In  the  cafe  of  in- 
flammation, a bit  of  bread  and  milk 

was  fome  years  ago  attending.  I was  there  my- 
felf  a witnefs  to  the  good  effed  of  holding  a little 
pan  under  an  infant  of  only  four  months  old,  as  it 
lay  acrofs  the  nurfe’s  lap ; which  I was  affiired  had 
been  her  practice  from  the  month,  and  that  the 
Lady  had  obliged  her  nurfery-maids  to  do  the  like 
with  her  two  former  children. 


poultice 
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poultice  is  the  propereft  application, 
but  if  the  part  be  not  inflamed,  it  can 
want  nothing  at  all ; though  if  it  be 
thought  fomething  ought  to  be  done, 
a little  oil  with  a drop  or  two  of  brandy 
may  be  gently  rubbed  in,  or  fmall 
pieces  of  the  litharge-plaifter  may  be 
applied,  and  lie  on  the  parts  till  they 
fall  off  themfelves.  I have,  indeed, 
had  fufficient  evidence  of  fuch  confl- 
derable  tumefadion  and  hardnefs,  as 
to  fatisfy  me,  that  when  no  violence  is 
offered  to  the  parts,  the  application  ot 
a bread  and  milk  poultice  will  always 
prevent  either  fuppuration,  or  other 
unpleafant  confequence.  I have  met 
with  inftances  in  which  the  tumour  has 
been  much  larger  and  harder  than  I 
could  have  fufpeded  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  and  yet  after  continuing  for  more 
than  a week  without  any  fenfible  dimi- 
nution or  amendment,  has  foon  after- 
wards fublided  entirely. 
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Having  conlidered  thefe  neceflary 
preparations,  I proceed  to  offer  a few 
remarks  on  the  prevailing  errors  in 
Drejs. 

Upon  the  firff  fight  of  a new-born 
infant,  every  one  is  ftruck  with  the 
idea  of  its  weaknefs  and  helpleffnefs ; 
and  we  often  take  very  improper  me- 
thods of  ftrengthening  it.  It  is  de- 
ftgned  to  be  weak  and  tender  in  this  in- 
fan t-ftate,  'as  is  every  other  object 
around  us*.  Take  a furvey  of  nature, 
from  the  firfl  opening  leaves  of  the  ver- 
nal flower,  or  the  more  delicate  foliage 
of  the  fenfitive  plant,  to  the  young 
lion,  or  the  elephant;  they  are  all  in 


* Nous  naiffons  foibles,  nous  avons  befoin  cle 
forces ; nous  naiflbns  d^pourvous  de  tout,  nous 
avons  befoin  d’afliftance ; nous  naiflbns  fliipides, 
nous  avons  befoin  de  jugement,  tout  ce  que  nous 
n’avons  pas  a notre  naiflance,  et  dont  nous  avons 
befoin  elant  grands,  nous  eft  donne  par  I’educa- 
tion. 


Rousseau. 
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Infants,  though,  indeed,  weak  and  helplefs, 

their  feveral  orders,  proportionally 
weak,  and  cannot  exift  without  fome 
exterior  fupport.  But  they  fland  in 
need  of  nothing  but  w'hat  nature  has 
prepared  for  them.  If  feed  be  call 
into  a proper  foil,  it  wants  only  the 
furrounding  elements- to  enfure  vigour 
and  maturity.  So  if  the  tender  infant 
be  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  at  its 
full  time,  it  is  ufually  fufficiently 
ftrong;  proper  food  and  nurfing  are  the 
elements  w^hofe  foftering  influence  it 
requires — if  it  have  thefe,  it  will  need 
nothing  more. 

It  is  true,  it  is  very  weak  ; but  is  it 
therefore  to  be  tight  rolled,  under  the 
idea  of  fupporting  it,  and  giving  it 
llrength  ? It  is  a bundle  of  tender 
vefl'els,  through  which  a fluid  is  to 
pafs,  undifturbed,  to  be  equally  dif- 
tributed  through  the  body,  and  which 
are  therefore  furrounded  by  a foft  me- 
dium, capable  of  yielding  to  the  im- 
D 2 petus 
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petus  of  their  contents.  Hence  we 
cannot  but  conceive,  how  injurious 
any  great  preffure  muft  be  to  fo  deli- 
cate a frame,  which  before  birth  fwam 
in  a foft  fluid.  But  befides  this,  the 
infant  requires  freedom  and  liberty  on 
other  accounts : the  ftate  of  infancy 
and  childhood  (as  Dr.  Gregory  ob- 
ferves)  is  impatient  of  reftraint  in  this 
refpecfl:,  through  the  refllefs  activity 
incident  to  youth,  w^hich  makes  it 
delight  to  be  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  to  fee  every  thing  in  motion 
around  it.” 

Let  us  again  advert  to  the  irrational 
fpecies,  whofe  more  fagacious  condudl 
•fo  often  difgraces  our  own.  There  is 
no  occafion  on  which  they  do  not  feem 
-to  confult  propriety ; and  having  a 
right  end  in  view,  they  as  certainly  ac- 
complilh  it,  and  always  in  proper 
time — Doth  a little  bird  defign  to  pre- 
pare a lodging  for  her  young ! it  is 

fure 
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fure  to  make  choice  of  the  fitteft  fitu- 
ation,  whether  to  defend  them  from 
dangers,  or  obtain  the  mofl  convenienr 
fupply  of  their  wants ; if  to  this  end 
it  be  neceflary  to  conftrudl  the  neft  of 
rough  and  ftrong  clay,  it  is  ftill  lined 
with  down : the  young  lie  warm  and 
fecure ; but  they  lie  at  their  Eafe. 

I AM  not  ignorant,  indeed,  that  for' 
many  years  paft,  the  very  ancient  tight 
mode  of  dreffing  infants  has  been  dif- 
continued,  for  which  t were  proba- 
bly firft  indebted  to  Dr.  Cadogan.  It 
is  certain  alfo,  that  for  the  laft  thirty 
years,  the  fafhion  recommended  by 
him  has  been  improving  ; but  there  is- 
yet  room  to  go  forward,  and  were 
every  tender  parent  in  this  country 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  its  advantages, 
it  would  foon  become  fafhionable  to 
fee  children  as  much  at  their  eafe  on  a 
chriftening-day,  as  they  are  when  laid 
at  night  in  their  beds.  And  I may  be 
D 3 permitted 
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permitted  to  add  here,  what  every  mo- 
dern praditioner  has  adverted  to,  that 
were  firings,  almofl  in  every  inflance, 
fubftituted  for  pins,  phyficians  would 
feldom  be  at  a lofs  to  account  for  the 
fudden  cries,  and  complaints  of  in- 
fants, which  are  too  often  produced  by 
this  needlefs  part  of  their  drefs* — A 
pradice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  which  may 
in  time  be  laidafide,  fince  fome  of  the 
firfb  families  in  the  kingdom  have  al- 
ready fet  the  example. 

Nature  knows  no  other  ufeof  cloth- 
ing but  to  defend  from  the  cold — all 
that  is  neceffary  therefore  for  this  pur- 

* A gentlewoman  many  years  ago  informed  me, 
that  one  of  her  children,  after  long  and  incefl'ant 
crying,  fell  into  flrong  convullions,  which  her  phy- 
fician  was  at  a lofs  to  account  for,  nor  was  the 
caufe  difcovered  till  after  death  ; when  on  the  cap 
being  taken  off,  (which  had  not  been  changed  on 
account  of  its  illnefs,)  a fmall  pin  was  difcovered, 
flicking  up  to  the  head,  in  the  large  fontanelle,  or 
mould. 
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pofe,  is  to  wrap  the  child  up  in  a 
foft  loofe  covering,  and  not  too  great 
a weight  of  it ; to  which  ornaments 
enough  might  be  added  without  doing 
mifehief.  And  had  this  matter  been 
always  wholly  left  to  the  judgment  of 
parents,  that  is,  probably,  all  that 
would  have  been  done ; but  the  buli- 
nefs  of  drelling  an  infant  is  become  a 
fecret,  which  none  but  adepts  mufi: 
pretend  to  underftand.  The  child  it- 
felf,  however,  difeovers  to  us  the  pro- 
priety of  fuch  clothing,  by  the  happi- 
nefs  and  delight  it  exprelfes  every  time 
it  is  undrefled,  and  rubbed  with  a foft 
hand.  Whereas,  the  art  of  drejfmg  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  a bad  fliape, 
and  what  is  worfe,  of  very  bad  health, 
through  the  greater  part  of  life.  In- 
ftead,  therefore,  of  a fcrupulous  and 
hurtful  attention  to  fuch  formalities, 
nurfes  would  be  much  better  employed 
in  carefully  examining  new-born  in- 
D 4 fants 
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fants  in  order  to  difcover  any  mal- 
formation of  parts,  efpecially  thofe 
concerned  in  the  excretions  necefiary 
to  life,  which,  it  has  been  faid,  is 
fometimes  over-looked. 

The  tender  infant  being  drelTed,  and 
having  undergone  fuch  other  little  dif- 
cipline  as  has  been  mentioned,  is  ufu- 
ally  fo  far  fatigued  by  it,  as  foon  af- 
terwards to  fall  into  a found  deep. 
We  fhall  confider  it  as  in  this  ftate,  and 
leave  it  a v/hile  to  be  refrelhed,  whilft 
I endeavour  to  condud:  the  fond  mo- 
ther, through  the  various  other  duties 
it  calls  for  from  day  to  day,  till  it  hap- 
pily arrives  at  an  age  free  from  the  pe- 
culiar dangers  of  infancy. 

In  the  purfuit  of  fuch  a plan,  we 
meet  with  a variety  of  mifccllaneous 
articles,  and  though  many  of  them  are 
not  of  apparent  magnitude  in  them- 
felves,  are  in  their  confequences  highly 
worthy  of  notice  ; which  that  they  may 

be 
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be  thrown  into  fome  kind  of  order,  may 
all  be  very  well  claffed  under  the  feveral 
heads  of  the  Non-naturalSy  as  they  are 
called.  Such  are.  Air;  Meat  and 
Drink  • Sleep  and  Watching ; Motion 
and  Reft  ; Retention  and  Secretion ; 
and  the  Paffions  of  the  Mind  ; a due 
attention  to  which,  may  prevent  many 
of  the  evils  incident  to  this  tender 
age— The  firft  of  thefe  was  faid  to  be 
Air. 

The  great  importance  of  this  has 
been  fet  forth  when  fpeaking  of  the 
Difeafes  of  infants : I fhall  here  in  a 
more  particular  way  obferve,  that  the 
age,  conftitution,  and  circumftances  of 
the  child,  and  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
ought  always  to  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration,  that  being  highly  proper  on 
one  occafion,  which  would  be  very 
detrimental  on  another.  In  general  it 
may  be  faid,  that  warmth  is  friendly 
to  very  young  infants,  but  they  fhould, 
neverthelefs,  be  inured  gradually  to 

endure 
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endure  the  cold  air,  which  is  abrolutely 
effential  to  their  health.  I cannot 
therefore  agree  with  Dr.  Armstrong, 
who  thinks  the  rich  lofe  few'cr  chil- 
dren than  the  poor,  becaufe  they  are 
kept  warmer.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  aptly  faid  by  one,  that  “ a warm 
nurfery  fills  a cold  church-yard.” 
In  fa6l,  it  is  not  a merely  cold,  but  a 
damp  and  confined  air,  that  is  fo  in- 
jurious to  children,  and  to  which  the 
poor  are  peculiarly  expofed,  efpecially 
during  fieep.  Much  caution,  indeed, 

/ 

is  necelTary  on  this  head  in  this  unfet- 
tled climate,  and  evinces  the  necefiity 
of  parents  fuperintending  thofe  to 
whofe  care  they  intruft  infant-children, 
fince  nurfery-maids  are  often  indif- 
creet  in  keeping  them  too  long  in  the 
air  at  a time,  which  is  a frequent  occa- 
fion  of  their  taking  cold,  and  deters 
many  parents  from  fending  them  abroad 
fo  often  as  they  Ihould.  Another,  and 

a worfe. 
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a worfe,  as  well  as  common  fault  of 
nurfes  and  fervants,  is,  that  of  ftand- 
ing  ftill  with  children  in  their  arms  in 
a current  of  air,  or  even  fitting  down 
with  other  fervants,  and  fuffering  chil- 
dren who  can  run  about,  to  play  at  a 
little  diftance  by  themfelves,  fit  down 
on  the  grafs,  and  fuch  like  ; the  con- 
fequences  of  which  are  often  a long 
confinement  to  a warm  room,  and  ei- 
ther a prohibition  againfl;  going  out 
fo  much  as  they  ought,  or  a frefh  cold 
owing  to  fome  of  the  like  irregularities. 

But  if  children  be  properly  clothed 
and  attended  to,  they  will  not  only  en- 
dure a great  deal  of  very  cold,  but  of 
other  inclement  weather;  though  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  caution  and 
prudence  are  required  in  training  up 
infants  to  withftand,  and  profit  from 
being  abroad  when  the  air  is  very  cold 
or  moift.  Notwithftanding,  it  cer- 
tainly may  be  accomplifhed ; and  it  is 

a known 
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a known  fad:,  both  amongft  the  higher 
as  well  as  inferiour  ranks  of  people, 
that  thofe  children  are  the  healthieft, 
and  fuffer  the  leaft  from  colds,  who 
are  accuflomed  to  be  abroad  in  almoft 
all  kinds  of  weather.  But  to  render 
children  thus  ftrong  and  healthy,  it  is 
not  fufficient  that  they  be  abroad  daily 
in  a coach  j they  Ihould  be  carried  on 
the  arm,  and  be  put  on  their  feet,  at  a 
proper  age,  and  partake  of  fuch  exer- 
cife,  for  a reafonable  time,  as  fhall 
keep  them  moderately  warm,  and  bring 
them  home  in  a glow,  inftead  of  wilh- 
ing  to  rufli  towards  a fire  the  moment 
they  return  ; fuch  fudden  tranfitions 
being  always  improper,  and  only  ren- 
der children  more  liable  to  take  cold. 

A German  writer  has  fome  fuch 
pertinent  remarks  on  this  head  as  it 
will  fcarce  be  thought  a digreflion  to 
tranfcribe.  “ The  important  ftep” 
(fays  he,)  a man  takes  into  this 

world 
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world  imparts  to  him  all  the  privi- 
leges  thereof,  of  which  this  is  one, 

**  the  ability  to  bear  the  elfecfts  of  the 
air.  Why  then  debar  him  from  this 
privilege?  as  he  is  all  his  life  to 
**  be  encompalTed  with  this  air,  at  one 
« time  cold,  at  another  warm,  now 
moift,  again  dry.  For  the  cold  of 
the  air  fo  anxioufly  avoided,  brings 
along  with  it  the  means  that  fecure 
againft  its  own  inclemency ; the 
great  ftrength  of  fibres,  imparted  by 
it  to  the  child,  procures,  by  means 
of  a brifker  circulation,  a greater 
degree  of  heat,  and  confequently  the 
reverfe  of  its  violent  impreffion. 
« This,  indeed,  may  feem  unintelli- 
V gible  to  thofe  who  imagine  the  hu- 
man  body  to  be  only  an  hydraulic 
machine,  confirting  of  innumerable 
tubes,  in  which  the  wheel  is  moved 
without  a proper  power,  confe- 

quently 
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quently  without  a fufficient  reafon  ; 
not  to  thofe  who  can  diftinffuiih  be- 

O 

tween  the  effedls  of  nature  and  art, 
who  are  apprifed  of  . the  power  that 
moves  the  animal  bodv,  and  that 
the  fenfations  are  fuch  a power, 
which  arife  without  our  knowledge 
and  our  will.  To  fuch  only  it  will 
be  intelligible,  in  what  manner  an 
increafed  refiftance,  produced  by  the 
cold  in  the  folids  and  fluids,  is  ca- 
pable  of  bracing  the  heart,  the 
fource  of  life.  From  a flight  know- 
ledge  of  mechanics  w-e  come  to  un- 
" derftand  that  the  refiftance  dimi- 
**  nifhes  that  powder,  which  in  animal 
" bodies  it  increafes ; come  to  fee, 
that  the  moft  ingenious  conftruc- 
tions  produce  no  manner  of  motion  ; 
that  all  mechanical  laws  are,  indeed, 
perfedlly  juft,  but  more  accurately 
“ to  be  determined,  in  order  to  a pro- 

per 
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per  application  of  them  to  the  hu- 
” man  body,  in  which  the  will,  ima- 
gination,  and  fenfations,  are  the 
‘‘  fprings  of  motion,  without  which 
all  motion  would  ceafe,  and  only 
leave  a machine  refembling  a water- 
work,  to  be  carried  about  by  wind. — 
We  need  only  appeal  to  experience, 
which  will  teach  us,  that  in  order 
to  a healthful  ftate,  we  need  not  be 
brought  up  like  thofe  who  are  in- 
dulged  with  a bed  of  down,  and  a 
warm  room,  but  thofe,  of  whom 
no  extraordinary  care  being  taken, 
are  greatly  left  to  their  own  dif- 
pofal.” 

It  is,  indeed,  generally  owing  to 
fudden  tranfitions  only  that  fome  in- 
fants fo  readily  take  cold.  This  fomc- 
times  happens  as  foon  as  they  are  born, 
and  repeatedly  during  the  month;  the 
flighteft  fymptom  of  which  is  that 

called 
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called  the  Snuffles*,  or  ftoppagc  of  the 
nofe.  This  is,  indeed,  a trifling  com- 
plaint, but  as  fuch,  may  be  juft  no- 
ticed in  this  place.  Itufually  requires 
nothing  more  than  a little  pomatum, 
or  pomade  divine,  to  be  put  to  the 
noftrils  when  the  child  is  laid  in  the 
cradle,  or  if  this  fail,  a little  white  vi- 
triol may  be  dilTolved  in  rofe-water, 
and  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  often  wetted 
with  it. 

It  will  be  advifeable,  in  order  to 
inure  infants  to  the  air,  that  they  be 
fliort-coated  as  early  as  the  feafon  of 
the  year  will  permit ; but  their  drefs 
(hould  be  ftill  loofe  and  eafy,  and  they 
may  continue  without  ftockings  even 
two  or  three  years,  and  boys  till  they 
are  breeched.  As  to  this  change,  I 

* For  a diforder  of  this  kind,  of  much  greater 
magnitude,  fee  the  article  Morbid- Smiffles,  -vol.  i. 
Jiage  45. 
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tjiink,  it  might  with  more  propriety 
be  made  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
than  in  fummer,  as  the  drefs  upon  the 
whole  is  warmer,  efpecially  about  the 
cheft,  which  from  having  been  open 
for  three  or  four  years,  it  feems  rather 
ftrange  to  cover,  all  at  once,  at  the 
beginning  of  hot  weather. 

But  though  I have  faid  children 
would  be  as  well  without  ftock- 
ino’s,  for  a confideiable  time,  I 
nuift  remark,  that  this  pofition  re- 


quires fome  difcretion  in  the  applica- 
tion.— Attention  to  Circumjiances  fliould 
not  only  be  the  motto  of  phyhcians, 
but  of  common  life,  and  we  fliould  be 
guided  by  it  in  regard  to  all  general 
rules.  For  want  of  this  caution  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  tender  children 
fuffer  exceedingly  In  fevere  winters, 
and  are  diftrefled  with  chilblains  merely 
for  want  of  proper  covering  to  their 
VOL.  III.  E tender 
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tender  limbs.  I have  feen  a child  of 
four  years  old,  the  daughter  of  people 
of  fafliion,  (who  I know  will  pardon 
my  mentioning  it)  whofe  legs  were 
covered  with  thefe  fores  up  to  the 
knee,  and  yet  the  lady  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  in  time,  to  fuffer  (lock- 
ings to  be  put  on,  becaufe  (Irong  and 
healthy  children  are  thought  to  be 
better  without  them. 

The  fecond  Article  under  the  head 

« 

of  Nonnaturals  refers  to  Meat  and 
Drink,  and  is  w'orthy  of  ample  dif- 
cuffion  ; having  as  yet  been  confidered 
only  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of 
bread-milk,  where  that  may  anywife 
be  procured. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  although  an  infant  be 
fuckled  by  its  own  mother,-  it  certainly 
can  (land  in  no  real  need  of  any  food, 
till  the  time  nature  will  bring  milk 

into 
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into  her  bread,  fuppofing  the  child  be 
laid  to  it  in  proper  time ; which, 
doubtlefs,  ought  to  be  as  foon  as  fhe 
may,  by  deep  or  otherwife,  be  fuffi- 
ciently  refrefhed  to  undergo  the  little 
fatigue  that  an  attempt  to  fuckle  may 
occafion.  This  method,  however  un- 
ufual  with  fome,  is  the  mod  agreeable 
to  nature,  and  to  obfervations  on  the 
irrational  fpecies,  who  in  many  things 
are  the  very  bed  guides  we  can  follow. 
And  herein,  I am  condrained  to  dider 
from  a late  writer  whom  I have  more 
than  once  quoted  with  approbation; 
for  by  means  of  putting  the  child 
early  to  the  bread,  efpecially  the  fird 
time  of  fuckling,  the  nipple  will  be 
formed,  ’ and  the  milk  be  gradually 
brought  on.  Hence  much  pain  and 
its  confequences,  w'ill  be  prevented, 
as  well  as  the  frequency  of  fore  nip- 
ples, which  in  a fird  lying-in,  have 
E 2 been 
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been  wont  to  occafion  no  inconfider- 
able  trouble.  But  Ihould  this,  or 
even  an  abfcefs  take  place,  they  are 
both  far  lefs  diftrefling  under  proper 
management  than  has  been  ufually  im- 
agined*. However,  Ihould  the  mo- 
ther be  unable  to  fuckle,  and  a wet- 
nurfe  be  engaged,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  putting  the  child  to  the  bread, 
after  it  has  taken  a dofe  or  two  of  the 
opening  medicine ; or  fhould  it  be 
brought  up  by  hand,  and  not  eafily 
kept  quiet,  a fpoonfull  or  two  of  wa- 


* See  a Treatife  upon  Ulcers  before  mentioned, 
in  which  the  milk-abfcefs,  and  fore  nijtjiles  are  fully 
confidered,  and  a fuccefsful,  and  eafy  method  of 
treatment  pointed  out.  Amongft  other  little  con- 
trivances to  obviate  the  latter  evil,  as  well  as 
otherwife  aflift  the  fuckling  mother,  the  vegetable 
nipple-cover,  fold  at  Bacon's  in  Oxford-Jlreet,  is 
worthy  of  trial,  where  the  evil  is  not  fo  great  as 
to  require  the.aflifiance  of  that  contrived  by  Mrs. 
Relfc. — {See  Jiage  8.) 


ter- 
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ter-gruel,  fweetened  with  a little  Lif- 
bon-fugar,  or  honey,  may  be  given 
for  this  purpofe,  which  will  ufually 
fet  it  afleep;  after  which  it  will  be 
ready  for  whatever  culinary  food  lhall 
be  thought  proper  for  it. 

And  on  this  article,  a vaft  croud  of 
abfurdities  open  upon  us  at  once ; and 
many  of  them  with  the  fanc^fion  of 
cuftom  and  authority.  I lhalh  firft 
adv'ert  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  food  : 
and  it  has,  indeed,  been  matter  of 
wonder,  how  the  cuftom  of  ftuffing 
new-born  infants  with  bread  could  be- 
come fo  univerfal,  or  the  idea  firft 
enter  the  mind  of  a parent,  that  fuch 
heavy  food  could  be  fit  for  its  nourifti- 
ment.  It  were  well  if  the  fond  mo- 
ther, and  all  well  inclined  nurfes  had 
more  juft  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  nourifhed  ; and  efpecially,  that 
it  is  not  from  the  great  quantity,  nor 
E 3 from 
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from  the  quality  of  the  food,  abftrad- 
edly  confidered.  They  may  very  eafily 
conceive,  that  our  nourifliment  arifes 
from  the  ufe  the  ftomach  makes  of  the 
food  it  receives,  which  is  to  pafs 
through  fuch  a change,  called  digef- 
tion,  as  renders  it  balfamic,  and  fit  to 
renew  the  mafs  of  blood,  w^hich  is 
daily  wafting  and  confumcd.  An  im- 
proper kind,  or  too  great  a quantity 
taken  at  a time,  or  too  haftily,  before 
the  ftomach  has  duly  difpofed  of  its 
former  contents,  prevents  this  work 
of  digeftion,  and  by  making  bad 
juices,  weakens  inftead  of  ftrengthens 
the  habit ; and  in  the  end  produces 
Worms,  Convulfions,  Rickets,  King’s- 
EviJ,  flow  Fevers,  Purging,  and  g-e- 
neral  Decay. 

Nature,  it  fliould  be  confidered, 
has  provided  only  milk,  for  every 
animal  adapted  to  draw  it  from  the 

breaft. 
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breaft,  and  that  of  women  is. certainly 
amongft  the  thinneft  of  them  j but  at 
the  fame  time,  far  more  nutritive  than 
bread,  and,  probably,  than  any  other 
milk,  as  it  contains  a greater  propor- 
tion of  faccharine  matter*,  which  is 
thought  to  be  that  quality  in  all  our 
food  which  renders  it  nutricious.  k 
is  true,  breadf,  as  it  requires  more  di- 
geftion,  will  lie  longer  on  the  ftomach 
both  of  infants  and  adults,  and  hence, 
probably,  becaufe  it  fatisfies  the  pre- 
fent  cravings,  it  has  been  conceived 
to  afford  a greater  proportion  of  nou- 


* The  fugar,  or  (alt,  oF  human-milk  is  one  third 
more  in  quantity,  and  its  extract,  or  folid  con- 
tents, is  double  as  much  as  in  cows.  See  the 
TaAte  at  the  end  of  the  IntroduSi'wn. 

t Under  this  term  is  comprehended  rulks,  bif- 
cuits,  and  every  fnnilar  preparation  of  baked 
flour. 
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rifhment ; though  mixed  up  only  with 
water,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  it  is  far 
lefs  nutritive  than  has  been  imagined. 
Children  ought  to  be  frequently  hun- 
gry, and  as  often  fupplied  with  light 
food,  of  which  milk  is  really  the  moft 
nourifhing  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.  This  could  never  be  doubted, 
but  from  its  paffing  fo  quickly  out  of 
the  ftomach  j on  which  account,  in- 
deed, though  not  the  propereft  food 
for  adults,  employed  at  hard  labour, 
and  many  hours  from  home,  it  is  the 
fitteft  of  all  for  the  fedentary  life  of  a 
tender  infant,  who  cannot  get  that 
nourifhment  from  bread  or  other  folid 
food,  of  which  the  ftomach  of  the  adult 
is  capable.  It  muft  have  been  for  want 
of  attention  to  this  confideration,  that 
Dr.  Armstrong  has  faid  fo  much  in 
favour  of  bread  and  other  thick  vidtu- 
alsj  which,  by  the  bye,  he  began  to 

make 
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make  ufe  of  for  his  own  children  (from 
its  fuccefs  in  whom  he  has  ventured 
to  recommend  it,)  at  the  age  of  fix  or 
feven  months  ; a matter  very  different 
from  fluffing  an  infant  with  it  almofl 
as  foon  as  it  is  born.  For  every  thing 
the  florhach  cannot  digefl,  it  has  been 
faid,  may  be  juflly  confidered  as  a 
poifon,  which  if  not  puked  up,  nor 
very  foon  voided  by  flool,  may  occa- 
fion  ficknefs,  gripes,  what  are  called 
inward-fits,  and  all  the  train  of  bowel 
complaints,  which  may  terminate  in  . 
one  or  other  of  the  evils  jufl  men- 
tioned. 

Milk  itfelf,  (like  all  the  other  ani- 
mal juices)  is  produced  from  food 
taken  in  by  the  mother,  and  is  the 
richefl  part  of  it.  It  is  in  her  flomach 
that  the  aliment  is  diflblved,  or  di- 
gefled,  which  by  a combination  of 
powers  in  the  appropriated  parts  for 

preparing  the  chyle,  is  fo  far  anima- 

lized 
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lized  as  to  be  converted  into  a kind  of 
white  blood ; from  whence  it  has  been 
obferved,  every  animal  body  is  daily 
recruited.  Hence  it  is  very  apparent, 
that  previous  to  an  infant  having  ac- 
quired ftrength  enough  to  convert  folid 
food  into  this  wholefome  chyle,  or 
white  blood,  the  parent,  by  this  wife 
fubflitution  in  nature,  has,  in  a great 
meafure,  previoufly,  accomplifhed  this 
work  for  the  infant  flie  is  to  nourifli. 
During  infancy,  therefore,  both  na- 
ture and  reafon  molt  clearly  point  out 
the  expediency  of  a milk  diet*;  but 

* AVhether  the  parent  be  able  to  fiickle  lier  own 
child,  or  that  office  be  performed  by  a hired- 
nurfe,  is  not  here  particularly  confidered.  The 
defign  is  only  to  prove  that  milk  is  in  general  the 
moft  proper  food  for  an  infant.  W hether  that, 
indeed,  be  prepared  by  its  own  mother,  a nurfe, 
or  by  fuch  animals  as  the  cow,  or  tlie  afs,  is  equally 
to  the  purpofe;  and  where  the  former  cannot  be 
had,  the  befi,  and  moft  natural  fubflitute,  Ihould 
be  provided. 


how' 
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how  long  it  ought  to  be  perfevcred  in, 
or  infants  wholly  confined  to  it,  is  not 
eafily  afcertained,  and  will'  be  further 
confidered  in  its  place,  with  a latitude 
that  the  quelfion  demands.  There  is 
a period  in  life,  indeed,  to  w'hich  this 
nutriment  is  more  particularly  adapted, 
both  experience  and  theory  demon- 
ftrating  it  to  be  more  fuitable  to 
young  people  than  adults ; and  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  ftomach  of  the  cow  will 
produce  the  fame  change  upon  milk, 
as  that  of  the  calf  does,  which  is, 
therefore,  conftantly  made  ufe  of  in 
dairies,  for  feparating  the  curd  from 
the  whey. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  improper  before 
I entirely  quit  the  article  of  fuckling, 
to  relate  a recent  inftance,  and  a re- 
markable one  out  of  many,  as  a proof 
of  the  degree  to  which  infants  may 
pine  for  the  breaft,  even  to  the  great 

hazard 
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hazard  of  perifhing  for  the  want  of  it, 
where  the  real  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is 
not  fufpedled.  This  little  hiftory  will 
likewife  further  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
preference  of  human-milk  which  has 
been  fo  ftrongly  infilled  upon. 

The  little  infant  alluded  to  was  very 
healthy  when  it  was  three  months  old, 
and  was  then  weaned  on  account  of 
the  illnefs  of  the  wet-nurfe;  but  foon 
afterwards  ceafed  to  thrive,  and  had 
continual  bowel  complaints.  At  the 
age  of  nine  months  I was  delired  to 
vilit  it,  and  was  informed  that  it  flept 
very  little,  was  almoft  incelfantly  cry- 
ing, and  had  for  many  days  brought 
up  nearly  all  its  food,  was  become 
very  rickety,  and  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  infant  almoft  ftarved.  Trial 
had  been  made  of  every  kind  of  food, 
except  the  breaft,  and  the  child  been 
many  weeks  under  the  care  of  an  ex- 
perienced apothecary;  was  conftantly 

in 
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in  a ftate  of  purging,  and  feemed  to 
have  been  juft  kept  alive  by  art. 

On  the  firft  fight  of  the  child,  and 
upon  the  very  face  of  this  account,  it 
•was  very  evident,  that  the  infant  was 
not  nouriftied  by  the  food  it  received, 
and  that  the  complaint  lay  wholly  in 
the  firft-paflages.  But  reduced  as  it 
was,  I had  little  expedation  from 
medicines,  and  therefore  gave  as  my 
opinion  that  either  the  child  ftill  pined 
for  the  breaft,  in  which  cafe,  I doubted 
not,  it  w'ould  take  it,  though  it  had 
now  been  weaned  fix  months ; or,  that 
it  ought  to  be  carried  immediately 
into  the  country,  and  be  fupported  for 
fome  time  only  upon  alfes  milk,  or 
perhaps  be  fed,  now  and  then,  with  a 
little  good  broth. 

My  advice  being  taken,  a good 
breaft  was  procured,  which  the  infant 
feized  the  moment  it  was  put  to  it, 
and  after  fucking  fufhciently,  foon  fell 
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afleep  for  feveral  hours ; waked  with- 
out fcreaming,  and  took  the  breaft 
again.  It  is  fufficient  to  add,  that  the 
child  ceafed  to  puke  or  be  purged, 
and  recovered  from  that  hour;  and 
after  fucking  eight  or  nine  months 
longer,  became  in  the  end  a fine  heal- 
thy child. 

Although  this  inftance  has  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  in  it  in  refpedl  to 
the  length  of  time  the  child  had  been 
taken  from  the  breaft;  and  though 
infants  are  generally  completely  weaned 
in  lix  or  feven  days  at  the  furthefl,  it 
is  yet  no  uncommon  thing  for  chil- 
dren, when  ill,  to  take  to  it  again, 
after  feeming  to  be  thoroughly  weaned 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  And  this 
circumftance  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  it  fometimes  is  a very  for- 
tunate one;  and  fhould  encourage  pa- 
rents to  make  the  trial  whenever  in- 
fants newly  weaned  may  be  feized  with 

any 
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any  complaint^  under  which  a return 
to  the  breaft  may  be  ufeful.  Such, 
particularly,  is  the  hooping-cough; 
under  which  I have  known  a child  of 
more  than  a year  old,  and  apparently 
thoroughly  weaned  for  a month,  take 
to  the  breaft  of  a ftranger  very  cheer- 
fully, in  the  prefence  of  its  former 
nurfe,  with  the  precaution  only  of 
leading  it  to  make  the  firft  attempts 
during  the  night.  Such  children  for 
the  firft  few  days  turn  away  from  the 
new  wet-nurfe  to  their  former  one,  as 
foon  as  they  have  fatisfied  themfelves 
at  the  breaft,  and  go  back  to  the  nurfe 
again  very  readily  whenever  they  find 
an  inclination  to  fuck. 

To  return ; I am  free  then  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  milk  ought  to 
be  the  chief  part  of  the  diet  of  infants 
fora  certain  time,  whether  it  be  breaft- 
milk  or  any  other,  and  that  it  will 
^rove  fufficieritly  nouriftiing  for  nine- 
teen 
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teen  out  of  twenty ; I might  perhaps 
fay  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  : ex- 
ceptions, I believe,  there  may  be,  but 
much  fewer  children  would  perifh  if 
no  exception  were  to  be  made,  than 
by  abfurdly  rufhing  into  the  contrary 
extreme.  But  fuppofing  a very  flrong 
child,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  really 
not  fatisfied  with  milk  only,  and  al- 
ways craving  the  moment  it  has  been 
thus  fed,  it,  doubtlels,  may  have  a lit- 
tle boiled  bread  added  to  it,  two  or 
three  times  in  a day ; but  I fliould  be 
very  cautious  of  extending  it  further*. 


* In  Italy,  Holland,  Turkey,  and  through  the 
“ whole  Levant,  children  .are  rarely  allowed  any 
“ other  food  than  the  breall-inilk,  during  tlie  lirlt 
“ year:”  (Buffon)  and  the  Savages  in  Canada 
fuckle  for  four  or  five,'  and  often  fix  or  feven 
years. — In  fome  extreme  northern  climates,  (as 
hath  already  been  remarked)  we  know  they  can 
have  no  otlier  food,  for  a long  time  ; and  yet,  there, 
the  death  of  an  infant  is  as  rare  an  event  as  that  of 
a fuckling  motiier. 
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In  the  cafe,  however,  of  an  infant  at 
the  breajly  if  it  be  always  craving  as 
foon  as  it  is  taken  from  it,  the  occa- 
fion  of  its  craving  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  in  the  nurfe’s  milk ; pre- 
vioully  therefore  to  allowing  a more 
folid  food,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  as 
well  as  the  ftate  of  the  nurfe’s  health 
fhould  be  inquired  into,  and  the  milk 
be  changed  if  its  goodnefs  be  fuf- 
peifled.  Perhaps  where  bread  and  milk 
is  allowed,  whether  at  a very  early  or 
a later  period,  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  boil  a piece  of  roll, . together 
with  the  upper  cruft,  in  a good  deal 
of  water,  till  it  is  very  foft,  by  which 
means  the  bread  will  part  with  fome  of 
its  acefcent  quality ; the  water  Ihould 
then  be  ftrained  off,  and  the  bread 
mixed  up  with  the  milk,  which  ought 
to  be  boiled  if  the  child  is  very  young, 
or  inclined  to  a purging. 

VOL,  III.  F 
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It  would,  I perceive,  lead  me  be- 
yond all  bounds  to  enter  further  into 
this  matter ; and  I Ihould  not,  indeed, 
have  faid'fo  much  on  the  fubjedt,  had 
I not  had  it  much  at  heart  to  perfuade 
thofe  whofe  alfedlions  would  ever  lead 
them  right,  w-ere  their  judgments  not 
previoufly  perverted — I ftiall  only  add, 
that  infants  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
fed  lying  on  their  backs,  but  fitting 
upright ; as  they  will  in  this  pofition 
fwallow  their  food  more  eafily,  as  well 
as  more  readily  perceive  when  they 
have  ha4  enough.  So  alfo  children 
nouriihed  at  the  breaft  ought  to  be 
withdrawn  from  it  for  a few'  moments, 
efpecially  jufl:  after  waking  from  a long 
fleep;  for  hereby,  befides  other  advan- 
tages, much  undue  labour  to  the  fiom- 
ach  w'ill  be  prevented,  as  well  as  ena- 
bling it  to  retain  w'hat  it  has  acquired  ; 
a part  of  which  is  otherwife  frequently 
thrown  up. 
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If  Milk  be  the  proper  food  for  in- 
fants brought  up  by  hand,  the  next  in- 
quiry will  naturally  be,  what  milk  is 
beft?  and  what  is  the  fitted;  infiru- 
ment  for  feeding  with  ? And  it  is  from 
long  experience,  as  well  as  from  rea- 
fon  and  analogy,  that  I venture  again 
to  recommend  the  ingenious  contriv- 
ance of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  fet 
forth  fome  years  ago  in  a treatife  on 
the  Management  of  Children,  in  a fe- 
ries  of  letters  addreffed  to  married- 
women.  The  milk  he  likewife  ad- 
vifes,  is  cow’s  milk  in  preference  to  all 
others,  as  being  the  mod:  nouridiing, 
and  therefore,  in  general,  the  mod: 
proper ; and  I widi  to  refer  the  inqui- 
fitive  reader  to  fuch  other  reafons  as 
the  Doftor  has  given,  to  which  I can 
add  nothing  but  my  own  experience  of 
their  validity.  To  the  milk  diould  be 
added  a little  thin  gruel,  or  barley- 
F 2 water. 
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•u’ater,  which  forms  a very  fmooth  and 
pleafant  nouriihment.  A few  weeks 
after  birth, ’(and  I think  in  general  the 
fooner  the  better)  inftead  of  the  barley- 
water  or  griiel,  there  fhould  be  mixed 
with  the  milk  a fmall  quantity  of  a 
light  jelly  made  from  harts-horn  (hav- 
ings, boiled  in  water  to  the  confiftence 
that  veal  broth  acquires  when  it  has 
flood  to  be  cold*.  The  defign  of  the 
jelly  is  obvious  and  rational,  at  once 
calculated  to  render  the  food  more  nu- 
tritive, as  well  as  to  correct,  in  fome 
meafure  the  acefcency  of  the  milk ; 
this  quality  being  thought  to  abound 

* There  is  fometinies  a difllculty  in  making  this 
jelly,  on  account  of  the  harts-horn  being  bad  j 
thofe  who  lhave  it,  often  mixing  with  it  the  fliav- 
ings  of  trotters,  which  may,  however,  be  diliin- 
guilhed  bv  their  brittlenefs.  If  the  lhavings  are 
good,  two  ounces  of  them  boiled  very  (lowly  in  a 
quart  of  water  to  a pint,  will  make  the  jelly  of  a 
proper  confillence.. 
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in  the  milk  of  different  animals,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles on  which  they  feed.  And  the 
milk  of  quadrupeds,  we  know,  is  pro- 
duced from  vegetable  juices  only, 
whilft  breaft-milk  is  formed  by  a mix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  A 
little  Lilbon-fugar  may  be  added  to 
this  compound  of  jelly  and  milk,  if 
the  child  be  not  inclined  to  a purg- 
ing, or  in  that  cafe  a little  loaf  fugar  ; 
but  the  lefs  of  either  the  better.  It 
will  be  proper  to  have  the  milk  and 
jelly  warmed  feparately,  and  no  more 
at  a time  than  may  be  wanted  ; w'hen 
it  (hould  be  put  into  the  fmall  pot  Dr. 
Smith  has  contrived  for  the  purpofe, 
w'hich  muft  be  very  carefully  cleanfed 
and  fcalded,  at  leaft  once  every  day, 
and  the  fpout  be  thoroughly  rinfed, 
left  any  four  curds  fliould  ftick  about 

it ; and  to  this  end,  it  may  be  conve- 
p j nient 
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nient  to  be  provided  with  two*.  At 
firft  the  milk  ought  to  be  boiled,  to 
render  it  lefs  opening,  but  when  the 
child  is  feveral  months  old,  or  mav 
chance  to  be  coftive,  the  milk  need 
only  be  warmed.  If  it  be  frefli  from 
the  cow,  and  very  rich,  a portion  of 
water  may  be  added  to  it,  whilft  the 

* The  objeclion  to  this  mode  of  feeding,  that  the 
pot  may  often  be  left  foul,  and  therefore  the  food 
become  four,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  far  fetched  j 
fince  if  mirfes  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  mat- 
ters of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  food 
they  are  to  adminifter,  we  can  trull  them  in  no- 
thing, and  infants  mull  be  continually  fullering ; 
there  being  a hundred  particulars  elTential  to  chil- 
dren’s health,  in  which  fervants  cannot  be  alwavs 
fuperintended,  but  mufi  be  entirely  confided  in. 

Having  been  often  fent  to  for  a direction  to  the 
lliops  where  the  infant  feeding-pot  may  be  met 
with,  I notice  in  |lhis  place  that  it  is  always  kept 
at  Mr.  P/u/J/js’s  in  Oxford-llreet,  near  Cavendilh- 
fquare;  S/orer’s  in  Piccadilly,  near  to  Park-lane, 
and  at  NeaU^  Siaffm-djMre-ivarehoufe  in  .St.  Paid’s 
C’hurch-yai'd. 
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infant  is  very  young.  Indeed,  it  ought 
to  be  as  new  as  pofTible,  fince  milk, 
as  an  animal  juice,  probably  contains 
fome  fine  fubtile  particles,  which  eva- 
porate upon  its  being  long  out  of  the 
body. 

Though  I have  faid  cows  milk  is 
ufually  preferable  to  any  other,  it  will 
be  conceived,  that  I mean  to  infants 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  AfTes 
milk,  on  the  other  hand,  being  more 
fuitable  for  many  tender  infants  dur- 
ing the  firft  three  or  four  weeks,  or 
perhaps  for  a longer  time,  as  well  as 
for  children  who  are  much  purged  ; as 
it  is  thinner  and  having  far  lefs  curd 
than  any  other  milk,  it  fits  much 
lighter  on  the  ftomach,  both  of  tender 
infants  and  adults.  And,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  very  dif- 
ferent proportion  of  cream,  and  of 
cheefy  principles,  that  the  milks  of 
different  animals  contain,  that  provi- 
F 4 dence 
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dence  has  rather  confidered  the  benefit 
of  man  than  of  the  young  of  various 
quadrupeds;  though,  doubtlefs,  the 
milk  is  likewife  properly  adapted  to 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  feeding  in- 
fants, I can  fay  from  experience,  that 
for  the  delicate  and  tender  at  leaf!,  the 
boat,  the  fpoon,  and  the  horn,  are  in 
no  wife  comparable  to  the  pot ; which 
is  fo  contrived,  not  only  as  to  pleafe 
the  child  by  its  refemblance  to  the 
nipple,  and  the  milk  coming  flowly 
into  its  mouth,  but  alfo  to  afford  the 
infant  fome  little  degree  of  labour,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  quantity  it  needs, 
(which  the  horn  does  not;)  by  which 
means  the  food  is  alfo  duly  mixed  with 
the  bland  fecretions  of  the  mouth, 
which  are  neceffary  to  digeftion.  The 
•like  little  fatigue  takes  place  in  chil- 
dren nourifhed  at  the  breaft,  and  by 
this  mean  it  is,  that  infants,  efpeciall.y 

when 
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•when  very  young,  are  not  fo  apt  to 
overfuck,  as  they  ar£  to  be  overfed  by 
the  boat  or  the  fpoon,  the  food  of 
■which  being  fwect  and  pleafant,  and 
requiring  only  the  trouble,  or  rather 
the  pleafure  of  fwallowing,  the  child 
is  tempted  to  take  too  much  at  a time  ; 
whilft  the  nurfe  often  forces  down  a 
fecond  or  third  boat-full,  in  order  to 
put  a flop  to  the  cries,  which  indigef- 
tion  from  the  firft  or  fecond  may  have 
occalioned. 

Some  writers  have  detradled  from 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  feed- 
ing, by  obferving,  that  infants  may  be 
fed  as  flowly  and  cautioufly  by  the 
fpoon  : but  the  fadl  is,  that  this  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  things  in  which  fer- 
vants,  in  general,  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  whilft  there  are  fuch  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  (at  leaft  I have 
not  met  wdth  many  who  could  ;)  nor 
will  children,  indeed,  oftentimes  en- 
dure 
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dure  flow  feeding,  if  they  can  anywife 
prevent  it,  but  will  be  fcreaming  all 
the  while,  inftead  of  being  kept  quiet 
by  their  food : though  the  hope  of  qui- 
eting them,  it  has  been  obferved,  is 
frequently  the  nurfe’s  foie  motive  for 
giving  it.  But  when  an  infant  can  get 
it  only  flowly  from  the  pot,  and  yet  is 
itfelf  all  the  while  employed  in  the  bu- 
finefs,  it  will  be  agreeably  diverted 
while  it  is  acquiring  its  nourifhment, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  it  is  amufed 
at  the  breaft. 

The  pot  is  formed  in  the  fliape  of 
an  Argyle,  or  gravy-pot,  with  a long 
fpout,  riflng  from  the  bottom,  and 
pierced  only  with  a few  fmall  holes  at 
the  end,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment ; which 
being  left  loofe  a little  way  over  the 
fpout,  is  foft  and  pleafant  to  the  in- 
fant’s mouth,  and  it  has  been  faid,  is 
nearly  as  acceptable  to  many  children 

as 
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as  the  breaft,  as  I have  often  been  a 
witnefs. 

This  manner  of  feeding  is  not  only 
pleafant  to  the  child  but  very  conve- 
nient to  the  nurfe,  and  the  food  equally 
at  hand  in  the  night  as  the  day,  being 
eafily  kept  warm  by  a lamp,  or  even 
in  the  bed.  The  only  objedlion  I have 
ever  known  made  to  it  by  thofe  who 
have  made  trial  of  it,  is  that  which  I 
efteem  one  of  its  greateft  recommen- 
dations, which  is,  that  children  thus 
fed  are  frequently  hungry,  that  is,  they 
are  what  nature  defigned  them  to  be  j 
this  food  fitting  light  on  the  ftomach, 
and  being  ealily  digefted,  like  the 
breaft-milk,  children  often  need  a fup- 
ply  of  it. 

I SHALL  juft  mention  another  popu- 
lar objedion  to  the  plan  here  recom- 
mended. This  is  taken  from  fome  fine 
children  we  meet  with,  who  have  been 
brought  up  by  hand  from  the  birth. 
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and  fed  with  thick  bread  victuals  all 
the  day  long,  whilft  we  every  now  and 
then  fee  fome  of  thofe  who  have  been 
debarred  that  fort  of  diet,  weak  and 
tender  till  they  become  a year  or  two 
old.  Not  to  flop  here  to  obferve,  that 
this  objedlion  militates  equally  againft 
children  living  on  the  breafl,  though 
that  is  the  food  nature  has  defigned  for 
them,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
it  is  only  ftrong  children  who  may  be 
bred  up  almoft  anywife,  that  can  at  all 
digeft  thick  victuals ; that  there  are 
others  who  cannot  endure  the  leaf! 
thickening  in  their  food,  nor  any  kind 
of  bread  ; and  that  weakly  infants,  who 
are  fcarcely  preferved  by  the  mofl: 
careful  attention  to  their  food,  would 
foon  be  hurried  out  of  the  world  if  that 
attention  were  withheld.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  an  obfervation  of  a very 
judicious  friend  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, which  greatly  furprifed  me  at  the 
, time. 
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time,  as  I had  never  met  with  any  ob- 
fervation  from  him  before,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  has  not  been  exceed- 
ingly obvious  and  convincing.  Upon 
feeing  a number  of  fine  children  one 
day  in  London^  he  with  fome  fhrewd- 
nefs  obferved,  that  we  did  not  feem  to 
have  fo  many  weakly  half-ftarved  chil- 
dren as  he  met  with  in  the  country, 
and  that  he  had  often  before  made  the 
like  obfervation  in  hisjournics  to  town. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  my  friend  mull 
lie  under  fome  miftake,  -and  I accord- 
ingly mentioned  my  furprife  at  fuch  a 
remark  coming  from  him ; when  he 
removed  my  aftonifhment  by  infifting 
on  the  fa(ft,  with  the  following  obvi- 
ous folution  of  it.  I apprehend,  fays 
he,  there  are  fcarcely  any  but  fine  and 
flrong  children  in  London^  who  live  to 
be  two  or  three  years  old,  the  weaker 
ones,  for  want  of  good  air,  and  exer- 
cife,  finking  under  their  infirmities ; 

whilft 
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whilft  the  tendereft  children  in  the 
country  by  being  turned  out  to  crawl 
in  the  wholefome  open  air,  or  by  fit- 
ting at  the  door  almofi:  all  the  day, 
efcape  the  fatality  of  your  grofs  air  and 
warm  nurferies,  and  furvive  the  try- 
ing periods  of  infancy,  though  fome  of 
them  remain  weak  and  rickety  till  they 
become  old  enough  to  endure  fevere 
exercife,  which  is  alone  able  to 
ilrengthen  them  elfedlually. 

I HAVE  no  doubt  of  there  being  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  the  mode  of  feed- 
ing I have  recommended,  that  are 
worthy  of  more  attention,  although 
very  few  have  actually  come  to  my  > 
knowledge,  and  though  I am  per- 
fuaded,  that  as  a general  plan,  it  is 
both  a natural  and  falutary  one.  In- 
ftances  may  be  met  with,  however, 
of  fome  very  robuft  children  who  may 
require  a more  nourifhing,  and  per- 
haps fomewhat  more  folid  diet;  and 

the 
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the  ftate  of  bowels  in  others,  will  call 
for  a greater  variety  of  food,  and  of  a 
kind  not  calculated  to  be  adminiftered 
in  the  mode  here  recommended,  as 
hath  been  already  noticed  under  the 
head  of  purging.  On  thefe  accounts, 

I w’ould  offer  another  obfervation  or 
two  in  regard  to  the  thicker  kind  of 
victuals;  and  firft,  that  in  families 
accuftomed  to  bring  up  their  children 
by  the  fpoon,  I think  I have  found  a 
greater  number  of  infants  well  nou- 
rifhed  by  the  French,  or  the  Uxbridge- 
roll  boiled  in  water  to  a jelly,  and 
afterwards  diluted  with  milk,  than  on 
any  other  kind  of  pap.  From  fuch 
families  I have  likewife  learned,  that 
fome  chatige  in  the  food  is,  however, 
frequently  neceffary,  and  will  be  in- 
dicated by  the  degree  of  relifh  which 
the  infant  may  difeover  towards  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  food,  as  w'ell  as  by  their 
effeefts  on  the  bowels ; though  the 

child 
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child  , be  not  fuppofed  to  be  at  fuch 
times  really  unwell.  Such  changes 
principally  refpedl;  the  different  kinds 
of  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  fub- 
ftance  ufually  mixed  with  milk,  and 
fometimes  the  fubftitution  of  broth, 
for  a few  days,-  in  the  place  of  the 
latter*. 

When. children  brought  up  by  hand 
become  four  or  five  months  old,  efpe- 
cially  if  ftrong  and  healthy,  they  may, 
doubtlefs,  be  allowed  a thicker  kind 
of  viduals,  becaufe  their  digcftive 
powers  being  by  this  • time  become 
fironger,  they  are  able  to  extradl 
good nourifhment  from  it;  though  this 
change  is  not  equally  neceffary  for 
children  brought  up  at  the  breaft,  at 
leaft,  fuch  do  not  require  it  fo  early ; 
breaft  milk  being  more  nourilliing 

* More  precife  direftions,  in  the  cafe  of  difeafe, 
will  be  noticed  further  on.  See  alfo  the  article 
Purging,  V ?/.  /. 
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than  any  other.  The  firft  addition  of 
this  kind,  however,  whenever  it  be- 
comes neceffary,  I am  perfuaded,  ought 
to  be  beef-tea  or  broth,  which  with 
a little  bread  beat  up  in  it  in  the  form 
of  panada,  will  be  at  once  an  agree- 
able and  wholefome  change,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  further  advances  in  this 
way.  But  as  this  cannot  well  be  given 
oftener  than  once  or  twice  a day,  a 
little  bread  and  milk  may  alfo  be  al- 
lowed them  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, as  their  ftrength  and  circum- 
ftances  may  require.  A cruft  of  bread 
likewifc,  as  foon  as  the  child  has  a 
couple  of  teeth,  will  amufe  and  nou- 
rifti  it,  whilft  it  will  aftift  the  cutting 
of  the  reft,  as  w'ell  as  carry  down  a 
certain  quantity  of  fpittle;  a fecretion, 
it  has  been  faid,  too  precious  to  be 
loft,  efpecially  when  the  digeftive 
powers  are  to  be  further  employed. 
As  the  child  grows  older,  to  broth 
VOL.  III.  G may 
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may  be  added  light  puddings,  made 
of  bread,  femolina,  tapioca*,  or  rice ; 
falep  boiled  in  milk,  and  fuch  like. 
But  to  feed  a child  with  veal,  chicken, 
or  other  animal  food,  before  nature 
hath  given  it  teeth  enough  to  chew  it, 
howfoever  fmall  it  may  be  minced  in 
the  kitchen,  is  altogether  unnatural, 
and  can  prove  nourifhing  only  to  fuch 
children,  as  from  the  great  ftrength 
of  their  natural  conftitution,  need  leaft 
of  all  the  afliftance  of  art.  It  is  by 
degrees  only,  that  children  ought  to 


* The  beft  tajiioca,  I believe,  comes  from  the 
French  Wejl-lndia  IJlands,  and  is  called  by  the  ge- 
neral term,  farine.  It  is  in  very  common  ufe  alfo 
in  our  Wejl-India  IJlands,  where  it  is  made  into 
thin  cakes,  and  is  called  cajjfdda:  in  this  form, 
tl)erefore,  it  is  molt  likely  to  be  genuine,  and  may 
be  preferved  for  a very  long  time. — ^Two  ounces  of 
tapioca  fhould  be  boiled  flowly  in  three  pints  of 
water,  to  a quart,  aixi  be  then  pafled  through  a 
fieve ; a little  milk  being  added,  or  not,  as  cir- 
cumflances  may  direct. 
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be  brought  to  fuch  food ; which  at 
a certain  period,  indeed,  is  as  neceflary 
as  a light  diet  at  an  earlier  age : for 
it  is  certain,  that  the  error  of  fome 
parents  runs  th^  contrary  way,  and 
their  children  are  kept  too  long  upon 
a fluid,  or  too  flendcr  diet,  whence 
their  bellies  and  joints  become  en- 
larged, and  the  bones  of  the  lower 
extremities  too  weak  to  fupport  them,  ' 
at  an  age  when  they  want  more  ex- 
crcife  than  their  nurfes  can  give  them. 
For  when  they  go  alone,  not  only  is  a 
little  light  meat  and  certain  vegetables 
to  be  allowed  them  once  a day,  or 
alternately,  with  broths,  puddings,  or 
blamange,  white-pot,  cuftards,  and 
fuch  like  kitchen  preparations  of  milk, 
but  even  a little  red  wine  is  beneficial 
to  many  conftitutions.  This  will  not 
only  promote  digeftion,  and  obviate 
in  great  mcafure  a difpofition  to  worms, 
■but  by  flrengthening  the  habit,  will 
G 2 alfo 
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alfo  render  children  lefs  liable  to  be- 
come rickety,  at  the  very  period  they 
are  very  much  difpofed  to  it.  Such 
a plan  is  the  rather  infifted  upon,  be- 
caufe  fome  parents  the  moft  defirous 
of  doing  right,  fall  into  a like  miftake 
even  in  regard  to  older  children, 
whom  they  keep  too  low,  allowing 
animal  food  only  every  other  day  to 
thofe  of  four  or  five  years  of  age ; 
which,  unlefs  in  very  particular  ha- 
bits, is  furely  an  error.  But  fo  many 
little  infants,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  a 
facrifice  to  the  ufe  of  indigeftible  food 
under  the  age  of  fix  months,  being 
carried  oft'  by  vomiting,  purging,  or 
fits,  that  whoever  would  preferve  them 
over  the  moft  dangerous  period  of  in- 
fancy, cannot  too  cautioufly  attend  to 
their  diet  at  this  time*. 

It 

* The  average  of  births  annually,  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  for  ten  fuccelTive  years,  as 
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It  is  a common  diredlion  in  works 
of  this  kind,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
pereft  times  for  feeding  an  infant 

taken  a few  years  ago,  was  16,233 ; out  of  whicFi 
were  buried  under  jvue  years  of  age  10,145,  and 
from  amongft  thefe  7,987  were  under  two  years. 
So  that  almoft  two  thirds  of  the  children  born  in 
London  and  its  environs,  become  loft  to  fociety, 
and  more  than  three  fourths  of  thefe  die  under  twso 
yews  of  cige. — This  proves  how  hazardous  a period 
that  of  infancy  is,  in  this  country  ; and  I am  forry 
there  is  fo  mucli  reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  tlie 
want  of  air,  exercife,  and  a proper  diet,  has  adr 
ded,  unneceffarily,  do  its  dangers;  there  being 
no  fiich  mortality  in  barbarous  nations,  whofe  in- 
habitants live  in  a ftate  of  nature,  nor  in  any  part 
of  the  known  world,  amongft  other  young  ani- 
mals.—Although  thefe,  and  other  calculations  I 
have  feen,  ftiould  be  found  ever  fo  accurate,  it  is 
a pleafant  reftedtion,  (to  whatfoever  the  circum- 
fiance  may  be  owing)  that  iince  the  time  they 
were  taken,  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  the  early 
period  above  alluded  to,  has  been  very  confidera- 
bly  decreafing ; and  the  writer  has  noticed  for 
fome  years,  that  tlie  average  of  deaths  according 
to  thefe  bills  has  not  been  more  than  fix  mfxteen  ; 
which  is  but  little  more  than  one  third. 
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brought  up  by  hand,  and  to  diredl 
how  often  it  may  fafc!y  be  fed.  I 
fhall  juft  obferve  therefore,  that  no 
adequate  rules  can  be  laid  down  on 
the  occafion,  and  on  that  account 
none  ought  to  be  attempted,  ftnce 
none  can  be  fufficiently  comprehen- 
live ; and  I am  happy  in  not  being 
at  all  at  a lofs  in  this  inftance,  where- 
in writers  have  differed  fo  widely. 
For  infants  not  ufually  taking  too 
much  at  a time  in  the  manner  of  feed- 
ing that  has  been  recommended,  on 
account  of  the  little  fatigue  which, 
it  was  obferved,  they  undergo  in  ac- 
quiring their  nouriftiment,  may  gene- 
rally be  permitted  to  partake  of  it  as 
often  as  they  might  of  the  breaft. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the 
cafe,  when  children  are  allowed  to 
eat  thick  vidfuals,  and  are  fed  by 
the  fpoon,  by  which,  it  has  been 
faid,  they  are  always  in  danger  of 

taking 
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taking  too  much  ; an  evil  that  cannot 
be  too  often  pointed  out. 

Before  I clofe  this  head  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  children,  perhaps  the 
moft  important  of  all,  I (hall  point 
out  the  moft  fuitable  diet  under  the 
different  complaints  to  which  they  are 
moft  liable.  And  after  the  hints  that 
have  been  thrown  out  through  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  I need  only 
obferve,  that  as  light  a diet  as  is  pofti- 
ble  is  ufually  called  for  when  a child 
is  unwell,  let  the  diforder  be  almoft 
whatever  it  may.  If  a fever  fhould 
accompany  it,  the  child  will  require 
ftill  lefs  food  than  in  any  other  com- 
plaint, but  plenty  of  drinks;  which 
may  alfo  be  fo  calculated  as  to  furnilh 
nearly  as  much  nourifhment  as  the 
infant  will  require,  and  may  in  fum- 
mer-time  be  given  cold.  Such  are 
barley-water,  water  in  which  a cruft 
of  bread  has  been  boiled,  and  thin 
G 4 tapioca ; 
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tapioca ; or  if  a purging  attends,  rice- 
water,  and  a drink  made  of  harts- 
horn fhavings,  with  a little  baked 
flour  in  it.  In  this  complaint,  where- 
in more  nourifhment  is  required  to 
fupport  the  child  than  under  mofl: 
others,  (if  not  attended  with  fever) 
baked  flour  mixed  up  with  boiled 
milk,  (as  mentioned  under  the  article 
of  purging)  * is  admirably  calculated 
-both  as  a proper  diet  and  medicine; 
and  if  kept  in  a dry  place,  may  be 
preferved  fit  for  ufe  for  a confiderable 
time.  A like  fuitable  food,  forming 
a pleafant  variety,  may  be  made  of  a 
table-fpoonfull  of  ground  rice  boiled 
with  a little  cinnamon,  in  half  a pint 
of  water,  till  the  water  is  nearly  con- 
fumed  ; a pint  of  milk  fliould  then 
be  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  fimmer 
for  five  minutes  : it  is  afterwards  to  be 

* Vol.  I.  page  131. 
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{trained  through  a lawn  fieve,  and 
made  palatable  with  a little  fugar.  In 
this  way,  or  joined  with  baked  flour, 
milk  may  generally  be  made  to  agree 
very  well  even  when  the  bowels  are 
purged ; and  when  it  does  fo,  proves 
exceedingly  nourifhing.  Should  it 
chance  to  difagree,  owing  to  the  great 
acidity  of  the  firft-pafTages,  good  beef- 
broth  ought  to  be  made  trial  of,  which 
may  be  thickened  with  baked  flour, 
inilead  of  bread,  and  makes  a very 
pleafant  diet.  Likewife  the  patent- 
fagoe,  properly  boiled,  adding  to  every 
half-pint  a large  tea-fpoonfull  of  red 
Port  wine,  for  the  ufe  of  infants  of  a 
week  old ; cautioufly  increaflng  the 
quantity  of  wine,  as  they  grow  older. 
A large  family  of  children,  whofe 
bowels  had  been  continually  difor- 
dered  in  the  ufe  of  various  other  food, 
has  been  brought  up  by  this,  which 
was  continued  till  they  had  four,  or 
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more  teeth,  and  were  able  to  partake 
of  puddings,  and  other  common  food. 

Perhaps  much  more  has  been  faid 
on  the  fubjecTt  of  acidity,  by  fome 
writers,  than  really  ought  to  have 
'•been or  it  may  at  leaft  be  fufpedled, 
that  a proper  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of 
infants,  who  are  all  much  difpofed 
to  it.  Acidity  when  injurious,  is, 
probably,  oftentimes  rather  an  effedl, 
than  the  firft  caufe  of  the  diforders  of 
infants.  It  feems,  indeed,  to  be  na- 
tural to  them,  arifing  alike  from  the 
weaknefs  of  their  organs  of  digeftion, 
and  the  nature  of  their  food ; though 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  their  com- 
plaints are  afterwards  aggravated  by 
an  abounding  acid,  or  rather,  proba- 
bly, from  this  natural  acid  becoming 
morbidly  acrid,  through  over-feeding, 
and  other  errors  in  their  diet,  or  from 
its  being  accidentally  confined  in  the 

firft- 
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firft-pafTages,  as  hath  been  noticed 
in  the  Introdudion.  Nature,  how- 
ever, feems  to  have  defigned  the  food 
of  infants  to  be  acefcent,  and  till  the 
body  be  difordered,  and  digeftion 
hurt  by  one  caufe  or  other*,  this 
quality  of  their  food  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  injurious  to  them,  and  pro- 
bably, far  lefs  fo  than  food  of  a very 
alcaline  nature  would  be,  with  a like 
Aveak  digeftion.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  as  many  fimilar  complaints  in 
adults,  who  feed  on  different  diets, 
will  have  their  varieties,  and  each 
have  fome  relation  to  the  different 
qualities  of  their  food  ; fo  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  complaints 
of  infants  Ihould  be  attended  with 

* Such  caufe,  it  has  been  obferved,  may  be  an 
over  quantity,  or  too  fweet  a food,  or  a heavy  and 
indigeftible  diet ; which,  indeed,  prove  more  fre- 
quent  occafions  of  a diflempered  acidity,  than  any 
thing  elfe. 
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wind  and  other  marks  of  acidity, 
which  in  adults  are  ufually  the  lead 
hurtful  of  all ; and  are,  indeed,  for 
the  mod  part,  pretty  eafily  corrected 
in  children,  while  that  is  the  only 
complaint.  When  they  are  much  trou- 
bled with  wind,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  wrong  to  mix  fome  carminative 
feeds,  or  the  waters  didilled  from 
them,  now  and  then,  with  their  food, 
fuch  as  fweet-fennel,  or  cardamom 
feeds,  very  finely  bruifed ; but  dill- 
w'ater  is  that  I have  generally  recom- 
mended, and  being  a liquid,  is  always 
ready  to  be  added  to  the  food,  with- 
out lofs  of  time.  But  though  fuch 
an  occafional  addition  to  their  food 
is  often  exceedingly  ufeful,  I cannot 
help  fpeaking  againd  its  being  made 
a condant  pradlice,  by  which  children 
not  only  fulfer  when  by  accident,  or 
abfence  from  home,  it  has  been  neg- 
lected, but  it  dedroys  the  very  end 

for 
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for  which  it  was  ufcd,  by  the  ftomach 
becoming  accuftomed  to  it. 

Children,  however,  become  lefs 
fubjeci;  to  wind  and  hurtful  acidities 
as  they  grow  older,  and  the  ftomach’ 
gets  ftronger,  as  it  is  called.  But 
fliould  thefe  complaints,  notwithftand- 
ing,  continue  obftinate,  t,wo  or  three 
grains  of  the  fine  powder  of  chamo- 
mile flowers,  or  a few  drops,  of  the 
tindlure  of  columba,  mixed  in  water, 
and  warmed  with  a little  ginger,  will 
prove  exceedingly  bracing  to  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  and  render  them 
lefs  difpofed  to  acidity.  Exercife  alfo 
according  to  the  age  and  ftrength, 
is  a grand  prefervative  and  remedy, 
and  efpecially  making  infants  break 
wind  after  fucking  or  feeding.  And 
this  may  generally  be  elfedled,  as 
every  nurfe  knows,  by  raifing  the  in- 
fant up,  and  gently  tapping  it  on  the 

back. 
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back,  or  rubbing  its  ftomach,  before 
it  be  laid  in  the  cradle  to  deep. 

I SHALL  only  add  further,  that  when 
milk  is  frequently  thrown  up  curdled, 
a little  prepared  oyfter-fhell  powder 
may  be  added  to  it,  or  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  almond-foap,  or  of  com- 
mon fait*,  which  will  not  at  all  injure 
the  flavour,  and  will  prevent  this 
change  happening  too  foon  in  the 
ftomach. 


* It  is  a very  great  miftake,  though  a common 
one,  to  imagine  that  fait  will  difpofe  to  the  fcurvy. 
This  niifiake  is  founded  upon  the  had  effe<3:s  of  the 
long  life  of  faltcd-meats;  but  fait  taken  with  frefli 
meats  is  quite  a different  thing.  And  1 lhall  jull 
remark,  that  fait  and  water  is  one  of  the  beft  lo- 
tions for  the  moutli,  and  prefervative  from  the 
tooth-ach,  (with  which  many  pregnant  women  are 
tortured)  and  alfo  makes  an  excellent  w’afli  for  the 
face ; which  will  remove  fome  kind  of  pimples 
without  any  vilk  of  injury  to  the  conftitution. 
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I SHALL  now  clofc  this  head,  with 
fome  obfervations  relating  to  Wet- 
nurfes,  and  to  Weaning. 

The  firft  and  elTential  point  in  a 
wet-nurfe  is,  doubtlefs,  that  her  milk 
be  good ; to  which  end  it  is  neceflary 
file  be  healthy  and  young,  not  of  weak 
nerves,  nor  difpofed  to  menftruate 
whilft  fhe  gives  fuck,  and  that  her 
bowels  be  rather  coftive  than  other- 
wife.  Her  nipples  fliould  be  fmall, 
but  not  fliort,  and  the  bread  promi- 
nent, and  rather  oblong  than  large; 
fuch  diftention  being  rather  from  fat, 
than  from  milk.  The  chief  marks 
of  good  milk,  are  its  being  thin,  of 
a bluifli  colour,  rather  fweet,  and  in 
great  quantity;  and  if  under  fix 
months  old,  it  is,  doubtlefs,  an  ad- 
vantage. And  this  is  of  more  confe- 
quence,  than  it  feems  of  late  years 
to  be  thought;  for  after  this  time  it 

generally 
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generally  becomes  too  thick  for  a 
new-born  infant,  and  is  not  eafily  di- 
gefted.  On  this  account,  though  an 
infant  may  not  be  really  ill,  I have 
frequently  obferved  it  not  to  thrive, 
though  it  had  taken  great  plenty  of 
fuch  milk. — A wet-nurfe  ought  to 
have  good  teeth  ; at  leaft  her  gums 
fliould  be  found,  and  of  a florid  colour. 
She  muft  be  perfedlly  fober,  and 
rather  averfe  from  llrong  liquors; 
•which  young  and  healthy  people  fel- 
dom  need  in  order  to  their  having 
plenty  of  milk.  She  fliould  be  cleanly 
in  her  perfon,  good-tempered,  care- 
ful, fond  of  children,  and  watchful 
in  the  night,  or  at  leaft,  not  liable  to 
fuffer  in  her  health  from  being  robbed 
of  her  fleep.  And  I cannot  help  ad- 
ding here,  that  flie  ought  not  to  be 
difpofed  to  preferibe  medicines  ; other- 
wife,  fomething  improper  can  fcarcely 

fail 
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fail  at  one  time  or  other  to  be  admi- 
niftered,  and  perhaps  to  the  no  fmall 
injury  of  the  child. 

The  diet  proper  for  Avet-nurfes  is 
likewife  worthy  of  notice.  And  here, 
an  invariable  attention  fhould  be  paid 
to  natural  conftitution  and  habit.  Due 
allowance  being  made  for  thefe,  it 
may  be  faid,  that  milk,  broth,  and 
plain  white  foups,  plain  puddings, 
flefh  meats  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  a 
due  mixture  of  vegetables,  with  plen- 
ty of  diluting  drinks,  and  fuch  pro- 
portion of  more  generous  liquors, 
(fpirits  excepted)  as  the  variety  of 
circumftances  fhall  diredl,  W'ill  be  a 
proper  diet  for  fuckling  women.  Re- 
fpecfling  vegetables  particularly,  the 
ftridieft  regard  lliould  be  had  to  con- 
ftitution and  habit.  Wherever  vege- 
tables, or  even  acids,  uniformly  agree 
W'ith  the  fuckling  parent  or  nurfe, 
I believe  a healthy  child  will  rarely 
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fufFer  by  her  partaking  of  them ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  milk  being 
thereby  rendered  thin  and  cooling, 
will  prove  more  nourifhing  and  falu- 
tary,  in  confequence  of  being  eafier 
of  digeftion.  To  thefe  regulations 
fliould  be  added  an  attention  to  ex- 
ercife,  and  frequent  walks  in  the  open 
air : to  thefe,  hir^d  wet-nurfes  have 
been  previoufly  accuftomed,  and  are 
therefore  fure  to  fulfer  by  confinement 
to  warm  rooms,  equally  to  the  injury 
of  their  own  health,  and  of  the  infants 
they  fuckle. 

I pOME  now  to  the  article  of  wean- 
ing, the  proper  age  for  which  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  attending  cir- 
cumftances.  A child  ought  to  be  in 
good  health,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
its  bowels  ; and,  doubtlefs,  ought  firll 
to  have  cut,  at  lead,  four  of  its  teeth. 
This  feldom  takes  place  till  it  is  near 
a twelvemonth  old;  and  it  may  be 

obferved. 
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obferved,  that  healthy  women  who 
fuckle  their  own  children,  and  take 
proper  exercife,  do  not  ufually  be- 
come pregnant  again  in  lefs  time. 
We  fliall  not  be  very  wide,  therefore, 
of  the  order  of  nature,  if  we  fay  that 
children  in  general  ought  not  to  be 
weaned  much  earlier  than  this ; mak- 
ing proper  allowances,  however,  for 
all  juft  exceptions  to  general  rules, 
and  efpecially  as  far  as  teething  may 
be  concerned. — Small  and  weakly  in- 
fants, if  rather  feeble  than  ill,  are 
oftentimes  benefited  by  being  weaned  ; 
they  ftiould  therefore,  about  this  age, 
be  taken  from  the  breaft,  inftead  of 
being,  on  account  of  weaknefs,  nou- 
rilhed  much  longer  in  that  way:  a 
trial  of  fuch  a change  ftiould,  at  leaft, 
in  moft  inftances  be  made. 

Any  preparation  for  weaning  is  ge- 
nerally needlefs,  and  efpecially  that  of 
feeding  children  before-hand,  though 
H 2 made 
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made  a common  excufe  for  fluffing 
them  whilft  at  the  breaft  with  indi- 
geflible  food.  ' I have  feen  many  mo- 
thers needlefsly  torturing  themfelves 
w’ith  the  fear  of  their  children  being 
weaned  with  dif^culty,  becaufe  they 
could  not  get  them  to  feed  when  eight 
or  ten  months  old,  and  flill  at  the 
breaft;  but  I have  always  found  fuch 
children  wean,  and  feed  juft  as  well 
as  others,  when  once  taken  wholly 
from  it.  I,  therefore,  never  have  any 
fear  in  that  refpedt,  and  Ihould  be 
happy  if  any  thing  I can  fay  from 
experience,  may  be  the  means  of  lef- 
fening  the  trouble  of  parents  on  this 
occafion,  as  well  as  counteradling,  if 
poffible,  a fentiment  encouraged  by 
feveral  writers,  which  has,  I believe, 
no  real  foundation  in  fa(ft,  but  has 
too  often  been  produdlive  both  of 
much  inconvenience  and  mifehief.  But 
I do  not  by  this  intend  to  fay,  that 

a child 
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a child  of  eight  or  ten  months  old 
would  be  injured,  or  oftentimes  not 
benefited,  by  a little  food  once  a day 
of  a more  folid  nature  than  the  breaft- 
milk,  as,  indeed,  I have  intimated 
before;  but  when  children  happen  to 
be  weaned  much  earlier,  and  are  fed 
almoft  from  the  birth  merely  with  that 
view,  {which  is  often  the  cafe)  they 
may  be  effentially  injured  by  it. 

When  the  weaning  is  once  entered 
upon,  a great  part  of  their  food  ought 
flill  to  be  of  milk,  puddings,  broths, 
and  but  little  meat;  and  every  kind 
of  food,  and  even  drinks  fhould  be  ' 
prohibited  in  the  night,  even  from 
the  firft,  fuppofing  them  to  be  weaned 
at  a proper  age*.  The  mere  giving 

them 

( 

* The  late  Dr.  Hunter,  a man,  it  is  well  known, 
of  fcvere  fobriety,  ufed  at  one  time  to  recommend 
at  his  lectures  to  adminilter  on  the  firft  night  of 
weaning,  a little  fack-whey,  diluted  with  barley- 
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them  drink,  even  only  for  a few 
nights,  creates  the  pain  and  trouble 
of  two  weanings  inftead  of  one,  and 
if  it  be  continued  much  longer,  it  not 
only  breaks  the  reft,  but  the  child 
will  acquire  a habit  of  being  fond  of 
drinking;  the  confequence  of  which 
very  often  is  a large  belly,  weak 
bowels,  general  debility,  lax  joints, 
and  all  the  fymptoms  of  rickets.  The 
child  need  only  be  fed  the  laft  thing 
before  the  nurfe  goes  to  bed,  which 
may  generally  be  done  without  wak- 
ing it ; and  whilft  the  child  feems  to 
enjoy  this  fleepy  meal,  it  becomes 
a moft  pleafant  employment  to  the 
nurfe,  and  much  more  to  a mother, 
from  obferving  how  greedily  the  child 
takes  its  food,  and  how  fatisfied  it 


water : this,  he  ufed  huniouroufly  to  fay,  makes 
infants  a little  drunk ; they  all  like  it,  and  after- 
wards go  to  fleep  very  comfortably. 
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■will  lie  for  many  hours  on  the  flrength 
of  this  meal ; — the  mention  of  which 
naturally  leads  to  the  next  Article  pro- 
pofed,  viz. 

Sleep  and  Watching. 

.A.FTER  what  has  been  already  ad- 
vanced on  this  article,  under  the  head 
of  their  Complaints*,  only  a few  ob- 
fervations  will  be  necelTary  in  this 
place;  and  firft,  that  healthy  chil- 
dren deep  a great  deal  for  the 
firft  three  or  four  days  after  they  are 
born,  probably  from  having  been  pre- 
vioufiy  accuftomed  to  it.  They  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue this  habit  in  the  day  time,  to 
the  degree  fome  children  are  per- 
mitted, but  fliould  be  gradually  bro- 
ken of  it ; and  indeed  if  not  indulged, 
they  will  not  be  fo  much  difpofed  to 


* FoL  I.  Jinge  71. 
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fleep  as  is  generally  imagined,  and 
will  therefore  take  more  reft  in  the 
night,  which  is  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  child  and  the  mother,  if  Ihe  be 
within  the  hearing  of  it ; and  efpe- 
cially  if  fhe  fuckles,  will  be  lefs  dif- 
turbed  at  a time  when  (he  particularly 
requires  this  refreftiment. 

Therefore,  when  infants  are  fleep- 
lefs  in  the  night,  they  ftiould  be  kept 
more  awake,  and  have  as  much  exer- 
cife  as  poflible  in  the  day  time ; which 
though  they  be  ever  fo  young  may 
be  pretty  confiderable,  (as  will  be  di- 
rected more  at  large  in  its  place,)  by 
playing  with  them,  or  dandling  on 
the  knee,  and  otherwife  amufing  them, 
and  when  older,  by  every  kind  of  ex- 
ercife  they  can  bear.  The  child,  if 
healthy,  will  foon  contradt  a habit  of 
being  very  much  awake  while  it  is 
light,  through  that  lively  and  reftlefs 
fpirit  peculiar  to  infancy  j and  by  this 

means. 
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means,  another  ev^  will  be  very  much 
avoided,  that  of  often  laying  a child 
down  to  fleep  in  the  day  time,  for 
hours  together,  loaded  with  a thick 
drefs,  and  covered  belides  with  heavy 
clothes  in  a foft  cradle,  or  bed. 

But  though  I am  confident  thefe 
cautions  will  have  their  ufe,  I am 
equally  fatisfied  that  many  children 
have  much  lefs  fleep  than  they  re- 
quire; but  then  this  deficiency  is 
chiefly  in  the  night,  and  is  often  the 
confequence  of  fome  complaints  which 
the  child  labours  under.  Upon  thefe, 
however,  fufficient  has  been  faid  in 
the  former  volumes,  to  which  there- 
fore the  reader  is  referred. 

Before  I quit  this  article,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  cuftom  of  con- 
ftantly  placing  infants  on  their  backs, 
whether  in  the  cradle  or  bed,  is  very 
improper ; for  by  this  means,  the 
fuperfluous  humour  fecreted  in  the 

mouth. 
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mouth,  which,  in  the  time  of  teeth- 
ing efpecially,  is  very  confiderable, 
cannot  be  freely  difcharged,  and  muft 
fall  down  into  the  ftomach,  where  its 
abundance  occafions  various  difor- 
ders*.  Infants  fliould  therefore  be 
frequently  laid*’  on  their  fides,  parti- 
, cularly  the  right,  as  favourable  to  the 
ftomach  getting  eafily  rid  of  its  con- 
tents; to  which  fide  alfo  children, 
when  firong  enough,  will  inftindively 
turn,  if  not  prevented  by  the  weight 
or  confinement  of  their  own  clothes, 
or  thofe  of  the  cradle,  or  bed.  The 
chief  apology  for  all  which,  is  a fear 
of  the  infant’s  falling,  or  turning  on 
its  face;  but  this  is  rather  an  apology 
for  the  n^ledl  of  that  necelTary  at- 
tention to  children,  which  w'henevcr 
it  can  be  commanded,  fliould  never 
be  fpared  them. 

* See  vot,  I.  /tajes  13,  14-. 
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It  only  remains,  under  this  article, 
to  fay  fomething  of  the  Cradle,  which 
moft  writers  have  fpoken  againft.  I 
believe,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the 
cuftom  of  laying  children  down  awakp, 
and  rocking  them  in  a cradle  in  the 
day  time,  or  at  feven  or  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  when  they  are  to  go 
into  their  night’s  deep,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  an  occafion  of  making  them 
more  wakeful  in  the  night,  or  at  lead 
may  caufe  them  to  exped;  that  kind 
of  motion  whenever  they  awake.  But 
yet  I cannot  help  thinking,  there  is 
fomething  fo  truly  natural,  as  well 
as  pleafant,  in  the  wavy  motion  of 
a cradle,  (when  made  ufe  of  at  pro- 
per times)  and  fo  like  what  all  chil. 
dren  are  ufed  to  before  they  are  born, 
being  then  fufpended  and  accuftomed 
to  ride,  as  it  were,  or  be  gently  fwung 
in  a foft  fluid,  upon  every  motion  of 
the  mother,  and  even  during  her  flccp, 

from 
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from  tire  efFed;s'of  re1pi ration  ; that, 
always  wifliing  to  follow  nature  as  I 
do,  I cannot,  on  the  whole,  but  give 
an  opinion  rather  in  favour  of  the 
ciftdle.  It  is,  at  leaft,  amongft  the 
little  things  in  which  we  may  harm- 
lefsly  err,  and  in  which  every  mother 
may  therefore  be  fafely  guided  by  her 
own  opinion,  or  even  by  her  feelings. 
And  if  the  child  in  confequence  of 
being  fometimes  rocked  to  fleep  in 
the  day  time,  fhall  expecfl  it  when  it 
awakes  in  the  night,  it  will  not  be 
very  difficult  to  find  a fubfiitute  for 
it ; and  indeed  parents  feem,  as  it 
were  by  inftincH;,  to  pat  and  gently 
move  a child,  whether  lying  on  the 
lap  or  the  arm,  whenever  it  appears 
to  awake  prematurely.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  cradle  made  by  fome  late 
writers,  militate  only  againfi:  the  abufe 
of  it,  from  any  violent  rocking;  as 
though  infants  muft  neceflarily  be 

* jumbled 
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jumbled  in  a cradie.j^k^jf^^IIers  in 
a mail-coach.  Fof  ;I . cannot  eafily 
perfuade  myfelf,  that  we  are  in  every 
thing  become  fo  much  wifer  than^our 
fore-fathers ; with  whom  for  forme 
ages,  and  in  diflant  countries,  amongft 
rich  and  poor,  the  cradle  has  been 
judged  to  be  a neceffary  part  of  family 
furniture. 

I SHALL  only  add  on  the  article  of 
fleep,  what  cannot  be  too  often  urged, 
that  however  wakeful  a child  may  be 
in  the  night,  it  cannot  receive  a great- 
er unkindnefs  than  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Godfrey’s  cordial,  fyrup  of 
poppies,  or  any  other  opiate,  and 
given  as  they  ufually  are,  to  procure 
deep,  not  becaufe  it  is  neceffary,  or 
proper  for  the  child,  but  becaufe  it 
is  convenient  to  the  nurfe.  It  were, 
therefore,  a good  rule  in  the  nurfery, 
to  forbid  adminiftering  any  kind  of 
medicine  without  an  exprefs  permif- 

fion. 
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lion.  And  in  regard  to  watchfulnefs, 
as  was  obferved  in  another  place,  it 
is  ufually  a mere  fymptom,  and  fliould 
be  treated  according  to  its  caufe ; but 
in  a general  way  it  may  be  faid,  that, 
nothing  can  fo  fafely  and  effcdtually 
contribute  to  procure  natural  reft  as 
that  exercife  to  be  further  confidered 
under  the  next  head. 


Motion  and  Rest. 

It  is  chiefly  the  former  of  thefe  that 
will  claim  our  attention,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
as  infants  ought  fcarcely  ever  to  be 
in  a quicfcent  pofture,  except  when 
afleep ; and  happy  for  them,  that 
adlive  principle  with  which  nature 
hath  endowed  them,  is  fo  vigorous 
and  overflowing,  that  they  will  hardly 
fubmit  to  it.  Exercife,  like  air,  is 

indeed 
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indeed  of  fo  much  importance  to 
children,  that  they  cannot  poflibly  be 
truly  healthy  without  it ; care  only 
fliould  be  taken  that  it  be  properly 
fuited  to  their  age. 

The  firft  kind  of  exercife,  it  has 
been  faid,  confifls  in  dandling,  as  it 
is  called,  patting  the  back  after  feed- 
ing, and  gently  railing  the  child  up 
and  down  in  the  arms  ; taking  care  at 
firft  not  to  tofs  it  very  high,  infants 
being  very  early  fufceptible  of  fear, 
and  even  capable  of  being  thrown 
into  fits  by  it.  Another  exercife 
adapted  to  this  tender  age,  and  of  the 
utmoft  advantage,  is  rubbing  them 
with  the  hand.  This  fhould  be  done 
all  overy  at  leaft  twice  a day,  when 
they  are  drefted  and  undrefted,  and 
efpecially,  as  noticed  before,  along 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  back-bone ; 
and  ought  to  be  continued  for  fome 
time,  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to 

the 
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the  child,  as  it  conftantly  teftifies  by 
firetching  out  its  little  limbs,  and 
pufliing  them  againft  the  hand,  with 
a fmile  expreflive  of  the  fatisfadlion 
it  receives.  Such  gentle  exercife 
may  be  partially  repeated  every  time 
the  child’s  cloths  are  changed,  by 
rubbing  the  lower  limbs,  and  every 
other  part  within  reach.  Likewife 
dafhing  the  face  with  cold  water,  in 
the  manner  recommended  for  the  rick- 
ets*, but  more  lightly,  will  produce 
the  effedls  of  exercife  well  adapted  to 
this  age. 

When  children  are  older,  their  ex- 
ercife fhould  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed,  and  as  has  been  obferved, 
they  ought  never  to  be  carried  in_  a 
quiefcent  pofture,  but  the  arm  that 
fupports  them  Ihould  be  continually 
in  fuch  motion  as  the  nurfe  is  able  to 

* Vol.  I.  page  3i9. 
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continue.  For  children,  it  has  been 
noticed,  delight  to  be  in  conflant 
motion ; and  this  exuberant  adlivity 
is  given  them  for  the  wifeft  purpofes, 
and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  coun- 
teradted.  And  I notice  the  mode  of 
carrying  them,  becaufe  I have  feen 
children  flung  carelefsly  over  the  arm 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  neither  affords 
a child  any  exercife,  nor  allows  it  to 
give  any  motion  to  itfelf;  which  a 
lively  child  will  always  endeavour  to 
do.  And,  indeed,  the  manner  of 
carrying  an  infant,  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  is  generally  imagined,  for 
from  it,  the  child  will  contradt  a 
habit,  -good  or  bad,  that  it  will  not 
readily  give  up,  and  may  be  as  much 
difpofed  to  become  rickety  by  impro- 
per management  in  the  arms,  as  if 
it  were  lying  wet  in  the  cradle;  the 
ill  effedls  of  w'hich  have  been  pointed 
out  already. 

VOL.  III.  I It 
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It  may  be  a proper  inquiry  in  this 
place,  at  what  age  children  Ihould  be 
put  on  their  feet,  a point  on  which 
people  have  differed  confiderably  j but 
I apprehend  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  follow  nature,  whofe  progrefs 
is  always  gradual,  as  our  imitations 
of  her  fhould  be,  and  we  fhall  then 
feldom  run  very  wide  of  her  inten- 
tions. If  we  take  notice  of  a healthy 
child,  it  has  been  faid,  we  fhall  ob- 
ferve  it  to  be  always  in  motion,  and 
as  foon  as  it  gets  ftrength,  it  will  be 
fupporting  itfelf  by  the  help  of  its 
hands  and  feet,  and  be  crawling  about 
wherever  it  is  permitted.  From  this 
exercife,  it  will  foon  acquire  an  in- 
creafe  of  ftrength,  and  whenever  it 
is  upheld  by  the  arms,  and  difentan- 
gled  from  the  weight  of  its  clothes 
at  the  time  of  drefting  and  undrefling, 
it  will  naturally  walk  up  the  waift  of 
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its  mother,  or  nurfe*,  and  by  its  man-  ' 
ncr  of  moving  its  limbs,  and  its  bear- 
ing more  or  lefs  on  the  arms,  will 
lliew  what  advances  it  has  made. 
Whenever  it  is  flrong  enough,  it  will 
have  attained  fufficient  knowledge  to 
walk  by  itfelf,  and  will  never  attempt 
it  till  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  tafk.  It 
will  then  be  perfectly  fafe  to  permit: 

* I cannot  help  taking  notice  here  of  an  im- 
prudence on  this  occafion,  which  it  is  well  if  it 
have  not  been  prejudicial  oftener  than  has  been' 
fufpefted  ; I mean,  that  of  fufi'ering  a^child  to'’ 
crawl  fo  high  up  the  neck,  as  renders  the  mother,, 
or  nurfe,  incapable  of  raifmg  the  arms  high  enough 
to  fupport  it : for  not  only  may  a child  be  differed 
to  flip  out  of  the  hands,  but  the  mother  may  be 
injured.  I have  felt  much  on  this  occafion,  from 
feeing  tender  and  delicate  ladies  with  their  arms- 
on  a firetch,  fulfering  a heavy  child,  perhaps  with 
its  flioes  on,  to  crawl  over  the  breafis,  diftended- 
with  milk,  and  fqueezing  them  fo  forcibly  againft 
the  edge  of  the  flays,  that  they  have  fometimes 
cried  out  from  the  pain,  and  yet  not  been  able, 
at  the  moment,  to  bring  the  infant  down  into  the 
lap. 

I 2 
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it  to  follow  its  inclination,  at  lead 
as  far  as  the  ftraitnefs  of  its  limbs  is 
concerned ; and  I think  I may  defy 
any  one  to  produce  a fingle  indance 
of  a child  getting  crooked  legs,  from 
being  differed  to  walk  as  foon  as  it 
has  been  difpofed  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. But  nowife  ought  nature  to 
be  forced;  a maxim  applicable  to 
every  other  occafion ; ''  aware  (as  a 
writer  before  quoted,  finely  obferves) 
that  whatever  forms  may,  by  artifice, 
be  intruded  upon  her,  and  flie  com- 
pelled to  affume,  to  enlarge  or  con- 
tradl  her  bias  and  inclination,  die  can 
never  be  made,  eventually,  to  deviate 
without  manifed  injury  to  herfelf, 
from  the  dation  and  bounds  unalte- 
rably impreffed  upon  her  by  the  un- 
erring Power,  which  fird  created,  and 
gave  her  Laws.” — But  the  mifchief 
is,  we  lead  on  children  prematurely 
to  the  trial,  by  back-drings,  goe- 
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carts,  and  other  contrivances,  calcu- 
lated only  to  fpare  idle  nurfery-maids*, 
or  what  is  really  pitiable,  to  allow 
po^  r people  time  to  attend  to  other 
concerns,  who  are  obliged  to  work 
for  their  bread.  But  where  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  fuch  contrivances  are  unpar- 

* I cannot  avoid  once  more  rifkiug  giving  of- 
fence, that  I may  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
induce  parents  to  give  the  utmoft  attention  in  re- 
gard to  exercife ; for  the  want  of  which  I have, 
^itli  much  concern,  beheld  fome  children  of  peo^ 
pie  of  large  fortunes  turn  out  as  rickety  as  tliofe 
of  the  labouring  poor.  In  fome  inllances,  I have 
been  fo  latisfied  this  has  been  owing-  merely  to  a 
want  of  e.xercife,  that  I have  informed  ladies, 
that  from  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  nur- 
fery-maid,  I was  certain  their  children  were  not 
exercifed  fufliciently,  and  hare  pointed  out  the 
bad  confequences  that  mult  enfue.  And  where 
the  advice  lias  not  been  taken,  I have  as  conflant- 
ly  been  confulted  fome  months  afterwards,  about 
the  cold-bath,  for  children  of  a year  and  half,  or 
two  years  old,  wlio  have  only  been  able  to  waddle 
acrofs  the  room,  with  their  knees  knocking  toge- 
ther, and  reeling  at  every  Hep,  fo  as  not  to  be 
trufted,  for  a moment,  alone. 
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donable  and  are  the  confequence  of 
ignorance,  or  idlenefs  which  are  pro- 
dudlive  of  great  evils ; and  then  by 
way  of  excufe  it  is  alked,  at  what  age 
a child  may  be  put  on  its  feet  ? — A 
queftion,  I apprehend,  that  ought  to 
be  replied  to  only  in  the  manner  I 
have  done* — Leave  children  to  them- 
felves,  and  they  will  afford  a fatis- 
fadlory  anfwer  in  good  time. 

It  is  faid,  however,  by  a fenfible 
writerf,  that  children’s  legs  do  not 
become  crooked  by  putting  them  too 
early  on  their  feet,  and  he  afks  if  any 
other  animal  has  crooked  legs,  though 
they  Hand  on  them  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  are  born.  But  the  cafes,  I ap- 

■*  I have  feen  a child  walking  alone  before  it 
has  been  nine  months  old,  and  at  ten  months, 
carrying  a heavy  plaything  in  its  hands;  wliilft 
other  children,  rendered  weak  and  rickety  by 
mifmanagement,  have  been  unable  to  do  half  as 
much  at  two  years  of  age. 

t Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  Letters  io  married--wom£n. 
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prehend,  are  widely  different ; quad- 
rupeds and  fowls  are  defigned  by  na- 
ture to  be  early  on  their  legs,  and  it 
is  neceffary  they  fliould  be  fo.  They 
are  accordingly  calculated  for  it,  their 
bones  being  ftrong  from  the  birth, 
inftead  of  little  more  than  griftle,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  the  human  fpecies ; 
and  therefore  no  argument  can  be 
founded  upon  it  without  confiderable 
latitude,  and  making  fuch  allowances 
for  the  different  circumftances  of  chil- 
dren as  have  been  pointed  out.  But 
if  it  be  meant  only  to  fuffer  children 
to  feel  their  way,  if  I may  fo  fpeak, 
for  themfelves,  they  will  never  de- 
ceive us ; nor  do  I think  their  limbs 
ever  become  crooked,  but  by  urging 
them  to  it  by  contrivances  of  our  own, 
for  which  poverty  is  the  only  apology 
that  can  poffibly  be  offered. 

A NOTE  of  Dr.  Buchan  on  the  fub- 
jedl  of  giving  exercife  to  children, 
which  feme  people  from  their  poverty 
I 4 cannot 
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cannot  fpare  time  to  afford  them, 
charmed  me  exceedingly.  The  good 
fenfe  and  philanthrophy  manifefted  in 
it,  as  well  as  a defire  of  extending 
its  ufeful  contents,  will  I hope  be 
apology  fufficieiit  for  tranfcribing  it, 
efpecially  as  it  is  at  prefent  fo  appofite 
to  my  purpofe.  And  though  I cannot 
flatter  myfelf  that  Government,  how- 
ever benevolently  difpofed,  will,  or 
perhaps  can,  at  this  time,  adopt  fuch 
a plan,  either  from  his  recommenda- 
tion or  mine,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  in 
the  power  of  people  of  large  fortune, 
both  in  town  and  country,  to  give 
it  very  confiderable  influence,  efpecial- 
ly if  the  premium  were  made  double 
for  fuch  children  as  fliould  be  pro- 
duced in  good  health.  The  Dodor’s 
words  are. 

If  it  were  made  the  interefl  of 
the  poor  to  keep  their  children 
" alive,  we  fliould  lofe  very  few  of 
them.  A fmall  premium  given 

every 
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" every  year  to  each  poor  family, 
for  every  child  they  have  alive  at 
the  year’s  end,  v'ould  fave  more 
infants  lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
venue  of  the  crown  were  expended 
on  hofpitals  for  that  purpofe.  This 
would  make  the  poor  efteem  fer- 
tility  a blefling,  whereas  many  of 
them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that 
can  befall  them and  I may  add, 
I have  known  them  exprefs  great 
thankfulnefs,  when  any  of  their  chil- 
dren have  died. 

The  advice  contained  in  this  chap- 
ter is  further  worthy  of  ferious  atten- 
tion from  late  difcoveries  of  a much 
greater  fatality  amongft  the  children 
of  the  poor  of  this  metropolis  than 
has  ever  been  fufpetfted. 

To  afcertain  the  facT,  an  enquiry 
has  been  for  fome  time  fet  on  foot, 
at  the  Britijh  lying-in  Hojptal.  In- 
quiries have  likewife  been  making 
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■ever  fince  in  different  ways,*  and  t 
have  no  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the 
flatement  made  out  from  the  report 
of  the  women  offering  themfelves 
at  the  Hofpital,  is  at  all  beyond  the 
fatality  in  other  poor  families  in  Lon-- 
■don,  but,  indeed,  rather  under  it,  in 
regard  to  ftill  poorer  people. 

The  following  is  a brief  ftatement 
of  the  inveftigation  at  the  hofpital, 
during  the  firft  year : 

Several  women  who  had  borne 
3 Children,  had  loft  as  many  as  2 
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and  feveral  of  the  mothers  of  different 
numbers  had  loft  them  all. 

During  another  long  period,  only 
one  woman,  having  borne  as  many  as 
five  children,  had  reared  them  all ; 
and  one  having  had  twelve,  had  eight 
living.  But  fome  having  had  four, 
had  loft  three-,  and  five,  had  loft  four-, 
and  fix,  five-,  and  feven,  fx-,  and 
eight,  fix  and  feven ; and  ten,  feven 
and  nine  -,  and  women  having:  borne 
eleven  and  twelve,  had  loft  eight,  nine 
and  ten  -,  and  fourteen,  eight : with 
many  who  had  borne  four,  five,  and 
fix,  and  one  twelve,  had  buried  them 
all. — In  addition  to  this,  may  be  re- 
marked the  fad  and  rickety  ftate  of 
many  of  the  furviving  children. 

The  above,  indeed,  contains  the 
moft  formidable  view  of  this  matter, 
but  the  moft  favourable  is,  by  no 
means,  fuch  as  to  counterbalance  it; 
there  being  during  a year  and  a half. 
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no  more  than  three  women,  I think, 
who  having  borne  only  three  children, 
and  one  woman,  (lately  come  from 
the  country)  with  four  children,  who 
had  loft  none  of  them.  Only  one 
having  had  as  many  as  fix,  had  them 
all  living ; and  another,  who  had 
preferved  eight  children  out  of  ten. 
Amongft  the  furviving  ones,  however, 
it  was  frequently  obferved,  was  the 
laft  born;  therefore  one  left,  likely  to 
be  reared  than  an  older  child. 

From  thefe  different  degrees  of  fa- 
tality, further  contrafted  with  the 
fmall  number  of  deaths  in  the  hojpital^ 
within  the  month*,  we  may  fufpeff 
the  different  care  and  attention  be- 
ftowed  upon  young  children,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  certain  accommoda- 
tions ; and  may  fairly  argue  on  their 
effedts. 

t 

* See  the  Iniroctutiion  to  this  volume. 
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It  would  be  unpardonable  not  to 
add  a few  words  in  this  place  with  a 
peculiar  reference  to  females  i upon 
whom  befide  every  infirmity  common 
to  the  other  fex,  is  impofed  the  pain- 
ful talk  of  child-bearing.  It  is  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people, 
indeed,  that  I have  here  principally 
in  view" ; though  the  caution  is  not 
utterly  unneceffary  elfewhere. — The 
matiy  diftreffing,  and  fometimes  fatal 
labours  I have  been  witnefs  to,  have 
led  me  to  regard  with  a kind  of  hor- 
ror a rickety,  diftorted  female  infant* 
whofe  parents  or  nurfe’s  negled:,  or 
ignorance,  is  heaping  up  for  it  addi- 
tional fufferings  and  dangers,  to  thofc 
which  are  great  enough  under  every 
advantage  that  art,  and  good  health 
can  contribute. 

From  the  age  of  two  years  there- 
fore, or  rather  earlier,  this  care  is 
efpecially  called  for,  and  befide  every 
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caution  already  pointed  out,  lays  a 
llricft  prohibition  on  girls  being  fuf- 
fered  to  fit,  for  hours  together,  on 
a low  feat,  whereby  that  alTemblage 
of  bones,  called  the  bafin,  is  preflbd 
between  the  lower  extremities  and  the 
trunk,  and  is  made  to  grow  out  of 
its  natural  form.  The  confequences 
of  this  change  of  figure,  if  it  be  any- 
wife  confiderable,  cannot  fail  to  be 
productive  of  increafed  pain  and  dan- 
gers in  child-birth,  frequently  equally 
fatal  both  to  the  parent  and  her  off- 
spring. 

I AM  aware,  that  many  poor  people 
are  not  in  circumftances  to  give  their 
children  all  the  exercife  they  require 
they  may,  however,  fuffer  them  to  af- 
ford as  much  as  poffible  to  themfelves, 
by  allowing  them  to  crawl  about  on 
the  floor,  near  an  open  window  or 
door,  inflead  of  compelling  them  to 
lie  on  their  back,  or  to  fit  upright, 
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pinned  in  a chair ; the  ill-confequences 
of  which  are  fo  exceedingly  evident. 

It  is  hoped,  no  apology  may  be 
thought  neceflTary  for  thefe  obvious  re- 
marks, fince  no  pains  fhould  be  thought 
too  great  if  they  may  prevent  the  evils 
here  pointed  out,  nor  can  too  much  be 
faid  to  inculcate  good  nurfing,  (and 
efpecially  exercife)  which  is  alone  ade- 
quate thereto*. 

A VERY  few  words  may  fuffice  on  the 
head  of  Rest,  the  irregularities  therein 
being  far  lefs  numerous  and  important 
than  in  the  former.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  notice  them  in  regard  to  the 
improper  inducement  of  young  chil- 


* A proper  attention  to  tliis,  and  many  of  the 
preceding  articles  has  been  conceived  to  be  of  fo 
much  importance,  that  the  benevolent  Governors 
of  the  Britijh  Lying-in  Ilofpital,  fome  years  ago 
gave  orders,  that  fuitable  Directions  on  tliefe 
heads  ftiould  be  drawn  up,  and  given  to  every  mo- 
ther,  on  her  leaving  that  Charity. 
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dren  to  continue  in  adlion  after  they 
feel  themfelves  wearied,  and  in  keeping 
them  out  of  bed  beyond  a proper  hour. 
Children  in  health  never  wifh  to  fit 
ftill  when  they  do  not  adtually  feel  it 
to  be  neceflary,  much  lefs  to  go  to 
bed  over  early.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  young  people  require 
more  fleep,  and  to  be  longer  in  a 
recumbent  pofture  than  adults ; for 
though  they  ufually  rife  very  early, 
they  get  to  reft  more  than  propor- 
tionally foon,  being  difpofed  to  fall 
afleep  almoft  the  moment  they  are 
ftill ; and  this  is  natural  to  them,  and 
is  a demonftration  of  the  advantage  of 
cxercife. 

Prolix  as  this  article  may  appear, 
it  may,  neverthelefs,  add  a complete- 
nefs  acceptable  to  many  readers,  to 
comprehend  under  it  feveral  things  re- 
fating to  the  different  Modes  of  Mo- 
tion and  Reft,  and  pointing  out  many 
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improprieties  that  have  a natural  ten- 
dency to  induce,  or  increafe  various 
correfponding  deformities. 

These  will  relate  to  the  manner  of 
children’s  Jlandmg,  walking,  Jitting'dind 
lying,  and  will  particularly  refpedl  the 
pofition  of  the  head  and  feet,  and  the 
form  of  the  back,  fhoulders,  and  hips. 
It  may  not  therefore  be  improper  in 
this  place,  nor  it  is  hoped,  be  thought 
going  out  of  the  true  line  of  my  pro- 
fellion  to  advert  a little  on  each  of 
thefe.  Indeed,  to  propofe  regulations 
of  any  kind  merely  with  a view  to  a 
graceful  manner  of  (landing  or  walk- 
ing, would  be  highly  incompatible 
with  the  intention  of  the  work;  but 
(ince  this  part  of  it,  more  particularly, 
falls  under  the  diredl  province  of  pa- 
rents, they  may  not  be  difpleafed  that 
it  fhould  aim  at  general  ufefulnefs,  by 
calling  their  attention  to  certain  par- 
ticulars, which  for  want  of  corre6lion 
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whilft  children  are  under  their  own 
eye,  may,  as  they  grow  up,  become 
real. evils.  For  it  is  very  certain,  that 
from  an  improper  manner  of  refting 
upon  any  of  the  extremities,  whether 
in  fitting  or  otherwife,  different  parts 
may  take  an  ill  form ; and  what  is 
worfe  than  an  awkward  appearance, 
fto  which  parents  are  apt  to  confine 
their  attention)  children  often  grow  up 
weak  ; whereby  the  poor  become  unfit 
for  thofe  labours  and  exercifes  for 
which  they  are  defigned,  and  the  ne- 
cefiities  of  their  fituation  frequently 
demand. 

And  I here  beg  leave  to  remark  to 
people  of  rank,  that  the  very  means  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  to  prevent  fome 
of  thefe  deformities,  may  on  the  con- 
trary, occafion  them.  Such  are  the 
ufe  of  fteel- collars,  various  forts  of  ftiff 
flays,  and  other  tight  bandages.  For 
I am  confident,  nor  am  I Angular  in 

the 
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the  opinion,  that  when  rccourfe  is  had 
to  thefe  things,  before  any  parts  have 
taken  a wrong  turn,  they  are  very 
likely  to  occafion  it.  Not  that  fuch 
contrivances  are  afterwards  improper; 
for  when  the  bones  have,  by  any 
means,  been  thrown  out  of  their  na- 
tural dirediion.  Art  can  frequently  rec- 
tify it,  and  point  out  where  to  apply, 
or  to  take  off  prefTure.  But  before 
this,  and  while  the  bones  are  foft  and 
growing,  compreffion,  however  pro- 
perly applied,  is  in  effed:  oftentimes 
ill-diredled,  owing  to  the  continual 
and  irregular  adion  of  children,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  feel  any  parts  unplea- 
fantly  confined.  I may  take  this  oc- 
cafion alfo  of  fubmitting  a caution  in 
regard  to  the  ftocks  for  the  feet  of 
children,  and  the  frame  for  prefiing  in 
their  knees,  which  when  made  ufe  of 
to  an  excefs,  may  become  highly  in- 
jurious. 
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I COME  now  to  the  circumftances  im- 
mediately hinted  at,  and  firft  thofe 
which  regard  the  head  or  neck. 

Many  infants  come  into  the  world 
cither  with  the  neck  drawn  a little  to 
one  fide,  or  an  awkward  turn  of  the 
head  appears  to  take  place  afterwards. 
In  the  latter  infiiance,  it  may  be  the 
effedl  of  habit,  and  amongft  other 
caufes  may  be  owing  to  children  being 
placed  in  the  cradle,  or  carried  im- 
properly, fo  that  the  light,  and  other 
objedls  that  forcibly  attract  their  no- 
tice, are  too  frequently  on  the  fame 
fide.  The  remedy  in  either  cafe,  as 
far  as  it  may  become  fuch,  is  obvious, 
and  has  been  hinted  in  the  chapter  on 
fquinting ; every  thing  fliould  be  fo 
contrived  as  may  tend  to  draw  the  head 
to  the  other  fide,  and  efpecially  fuch 
things  as  may  have  a fudden  and  forci- 
ble operation  on  the  mufcles,  by  pro- 
ducing ftrong  voluntary  motions.  It 

may 
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may  not,  perhaps,  occur  to  every  one, 
how  much  may  be  effedted  by  fuch 
means.  Several,  ftriking  inllances  of 
it,  however,  have  been  met  with*; 
and  we  daily  obferve  fimilar  effedls  of 
a certain  polition  in  flowers  and  fhrubs, 
which  without  any  help  from  the  hand, 
turn  about,  obedient  to  the  air  and 
fun  operating  upon  their  internal  ftruc- 
ture.  For  the  like  reafon,  as  well  as 

* Am  Embaffador  from  Morocco  being  at  Paris 
went  to  fee  the  Charity- Hojpital,  where  palling  the 
ward  for  the  wounded,  fix  of  them  who  had  not 
ftirred  for  feveral  months  before,  rofe  up  and  came 
to  the  EmbalTador,  to  the  great  furprife  of  the 
whole  hofpital  f ; curiofity  or  furprife  effecting 
that,  which  the  moft  powerful  medicines  could 
not,  in  fo  Ihort  a time. — ^The  like  circumftance  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place  very  lately,  from  a 
fire  happening  in  the  houfe  where  an  elderly  lady 
had  long  lain  bed-ridden  ; who  perceiving  the  fire, 
fuddenly  rofe  from  her  bed,  without  any  aflillance, 
and  ran  into  the  ftreet ! 

•f  Hilloire  de  I’AmbalTadeur  de  Maroc,  Envoy e 
au  Roi  de  France,  en  1682. 
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tO'  avoid  increafing  the  difpofition  to 
growing  out,  that  there  may  be  in  any 
part  of  the  ribs  or  back  bone,  children 
of  a delicate  make  Ihould  not  fit  always 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  fire,  or  win- 
dow, which  might  incline  them  to 
bend  too  much  to  one  fide  ; nor  fhould 
they  ftand  in  a very  eredt  poflure  for  a 
very  long  time,  but  be  fuffered  to  fit 
oftentimes  between  whiles,  in  a chair 
that  has  a back  to  it,  againft  which 
they  may  carefully  recline  themfelves. 

The  next  obfervations  refpedl  the 
back  and  fhoulders — Some  young  chil- 
dren, naturally  well-formed,  acquire 
after  a while  what  is  termed  round- 
fiioulders ; the  back-bone  projedling 
too  much  behind,  and  forming  an  un- 
fightly  curve. 

The  morbid  affecftion  of  this  part  has 
been  mentioned  already ; I have  only 
to  notice  here  a change  arifing  merely 
from  fome  bad  habit  or  cuftom,  through 

an 
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an  improper  manner  of fitting  or  fiand- 
ing.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  may- 
be obferved,  that  the  foft  concave- 
bottomed  chairs,  in  which  young  chil- 
dren ufually  fit,  are  on  many  accounts 
improper  for  their  years,  W'ho  ftiould 
ahvays  make  ufe  of  a flat  and  hard  feat, 
and  generally  without  arms,  as  direded 
for  the  falling  down  of  the  gut ; which 
complaint  it  would  have  a tendency  to 
prevent.  But  in  the  hollow-bottomed 
chairs  children  find  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  recline  in  one  way  or  other, 
or  to  be  making  certain  exertions  for 
keeping  themfelves  upright,  and  pre- 
ferving  a proper  ballance  of  the  body  ,- 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  either  a bend- 
ing pofliure,  or  the  efforts  neceffary  to 
avoid  it,  if  often  repeated,  may  be- 
come hurtful  to  weakly  children. 

An  improper  manner  of  ftandingy 
though  lefs  frequently  a fource  of  this 
kind  of  mifchief,  on  account  of  the 
K 4 pofition 
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pofition  being  more  frequently  varied 
than  in  fitting,  is,  ncverthelefs,  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  awkward  turn  to  the 
back  and  flioulders,  as  well  as  to  the 
feet.  We  are  creatures  of  habit,  both 
in  refpedt  to  our  bodies  and  minds,  fa 
that  to  whatever  we  may  have  for  a 
little  while  accuftomed  ourfelves,  we 
have  an  increafing  propenfity ; and 
when  the  habit  is  once  formed  it  is  very 
difficultly  broken.  Children  fliould 
therefore  be  early  accuftomed  to  ftand 
very  upright,  inftead  of  being  fuffered 
to  lean  upon  whatever  may  happen  ta 
be  near  them,  as  they  are  frequently 
difpofed  to  do. 

Should  one  of  , the  flioulder-blades 
projed  more  than  the  other,  the  child 
ftiould  lie  as  much  as  may  be  on  the 
contrary  fide ; as  the  Ihoulder  upon 
which  one  lies  always  projeds  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  back.  When  the 
flioulders  themfelves  happen  to  be  too 

high. 
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high,  a child  fo  difpofed  fliould  never 
be  fufFered  to  fit  in  an  elbow-chair; 
nor  fhould  any  child  fit  before  a table, 
that  is  either  much  too  high  or  too 
low  for  the  feat  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  efpecially  if  it  be  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reading,  writing,  or  any  other 
employment  that  may  engage  him  for 
any  length  of  time.  But  if  one  of  the 
fhoulders  be  higher  than  the  other,  the 
child  fhould  frequently  be  direefted  to 
ftand  only  upon  the  foot  of  that  fide, 
at  leafl  to  bear  his  weight  chiefly  upon 
it;  by  which  means,  the  fhoulder  that 
is  too  high  muft  neceffarily  fall  lower, 
and  the  other  be  raifed  : or  a fmall 
weight  may  be  put  upon  the  fhoulder 
that  is  too  low,  which  will  incline  the 
child  to  raife  it  up.  Or  he  may  be 
caufed  frequently  to  carry  a light  chair, 
or  fuch  like  play-thing,  in  the  hand  of 
that  fide,  which  will  have  the  fame 
effed:.  The  like  means  fhould  be  ufed 

when 
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when  one  hip  is  higher  than  the  other, 
which  is  both  a very  common  and  pe- 
culiarly unfortunate  complaint. 

Another  eafy  and  efficacious  mean 
of  rectifying  the  fhoulders,  is  to  make 
the  child  fupport  himfelf  with  a very 
Ihort  cane  on  the  fide  where  the  fhoulder 
is  too  high,  which  will  oblige  him  to 
lower  it ; and  at  other  times,  to  put 
one  that  ia  too  long  for  him  into  the 
other  hand,  which  will  raife  the  fhoulder 
on  that  fide.  He  may  likewife  often 
fit  in  a chair  with  two  arms,  one  of 
them  being  made  a little  higher  than 
the  other. 

These  and  other  fimilar  means  may 
be  very  eafily  complied  with,  and  fe- 
veral  of  them  £b  managed  as  to  be  made 
a fort  of  play  or  amufement  to  the 
child ; and  if  properly  perfevered  in, 
will  correct:  many  deformities  that  have 
originated  merely  from  bad  habits,  as 
well  as  confpire  with  other  contriv- 
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ances  to  remedy  fuch  as  may  depend 
upon  a flight  mal-formation. 

The  Feet  of  children,  it  has  been 
faid,  are  likewife  liable  to  receive  an 
improper  turn;  and  this  may  arife 
from  habit,  as  well  as  from  original 
mal-formation,  which  has  already  been 
noticed.  Children  when  converfing 
with  thofe  with  whom  they  are  fami- 
liar, feldom  ftand  firmly  on  their  feet, 
but  are  apt  to  lean  upon  one  fide  of 
them,  fo  as  to  bear  almofl:  upon  the 
ankle,  inftead  of  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
By  degrees,  this  habit  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  the  tendons  themfelves  are 
difpofed  to  contradt,  or  thofe  on  the 
oppofite  fide  become  weakened.  In 
the  like  manner,  by  ftanding  upon  the 
toes,  the  tendon  of  the  heel,  in  time, 
becomes  fliorter,  as  is  manifefl:  in  every 
woman  who  wears  very  high-heeled 
fhoes.  To  obviate  the  former,  little 
more  is  required,  than  to  corredt  the 

child’s 
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child’s  manner  of  ftanding,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  bear  firmly  on  the  bottom 
of  his  feet : or  if  a foot  be  turned  very 
much  to  either  fide,  the  foie  of  the 
Ihoe  may  be  thickened  upon  the  fide 
on  which  the  child  bears.  If  by  tread- 
ing on  the  toes,  the  heel  is  become 
contraded,  the  heel-piece  fhould  be 
taken  off  from  that  fhoe,  inftead  of  its 
being  raifed ; as  hath  fometimes  been 
very  improperly  done.  Befide  this, 
fuch  children  fliould  be  frequently 
caufed  to  walk  up  ftecp  afcents,  by 
which  they  will  be  obliged  to  bear  up 
the  fore-part  of  the  foot,  whereby  the 
tendon  of  the  leg  will  be  ftretched, 
and  the  heel  mull  fall  lower. 

Most  of  the  remedies  propofed  for 
thefe  little  diforders,  will  have  another 
advantage,  as  they  neceffarily  incul- 
cate exercife ; in  favour  of  which,  fo 
much  has  been  faid  : the  great  neglecl 
of  it,  efpecially  among  the  poor,  is 

daily 
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daily  lamented  by  every  man  of  obfer- 
vation  and  feeling,  and  the  more  fo, 
as  it  is  a Good  they  cannot  always  com- 
mand. 

If  I had  not  already  far  exceeded  the 
bounds  I had  intended,  I fliould  be  in- 
duced to  fay  fomething  on  the  Manner 
in  which  Exercife  becomes  fo  benefi- 
cial to  children — I fliall,  however,  juft 
obferve,  that  it  tends  to  pufh  forward 
the  blood  through  the  final  1 veflels, 
and  to  unfold  them  in  the  manner  na- 
ture has  defigned  them  to  be  extended, 
in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
infant,  whilft  it  preferves  the  blood  in 
a proper  ftate  of  fluidity,  and  promotes 
both  the  Secretions  and  Excretions* ; 

which 

* These  particulars  are  well  expreffecl  by  Monfr. 
Des-Essartz;  from  whofe  fuller  account,  let  the 
following  fullice  by  way  of  iliullration  to  intelligent 
parents: 
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which  are  the  next  things  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  confider. 

Retention 


“ La  liaifon  et  la  depenclance  que  I’auteur  fu- 
preme  de  la  nature  a etablies  entre  toutes  les  par- 
ties de  ce  compofe  merveilleux,  font  fi  intimes, 
que  le  Prince  de  la  Medicine  nous  a reprefente  le 
corps  anime,  et  jouiffant  de  fes  fonftions,  comnie 
un  cercle  dans  lequel  on  ne  pent  reconnoitre  ni 
commencement,  ni  fin. — En  eifet,  les  inftrumens 
dellinds  a la  chylification  tirent  toute  leur  force  des 
organes  de  la  fanguification,  ceux-ci  des  nerfs  et 
du  fluide  qui’ls  contiennent : et  ce  fluide  (fi  nous  en 
croyons  le  fyfteme  le  plus  univerfellement  adopte, 
et  auquel  il  manque  peu  de  chofe  pour  etre  demon- 
tre  ; ce  fluide)  tire  fon  origine  du  fang,  et  le  fang 
des  alimens  que  nous  prenons  tous  les  jours. — De 
la  conftance  et  de  la  rdgularitd  de  fon<5tions  aufli 
diflerentes  et  aufli  multiplides  dependent  notre 
fantd  et  notre  vie.  II  ne  fuffit  pas  de  prendre  des 
nourritures,  il  faut  qu’elles  foient  bien  digdrdes, 
changdes  en  fang,  et  ce  fang  doit  dtre  aflTez  tra- 
vailld  pour  fournir  non  feulement  la  lymphe  nour- 
riciere  de  tout  le  corps,  mais  encore  un  fluide  trcs- 
fubtil  qu’on  appelle  fluide  animal.  Chaque  liqueur 
doit  ctre  feparde  dans  fes  glandes,  et  celles  que  la 
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Retention  and  Excretion. 

TThe  reader  is  here  to  be  apprized, 
how  greatly  health  depends  upon  a 

due 

nature  rejette  comme  inutiles  et  dangcreufes,  doi- 
vent  etre  pouflees  au  deliors. 

Oa,  rien  n’elt  plus  propre  a faciliter  et  a perfec- 
tionner  toutes  ces  operations,  que  I’Exercife.  Si 
nous  jettons  les  yeux  fur  notre  corps,  nous  y ap- 
percevrons  une  multitude  de  vaifl’eaux  qui  font 
entrelafles  les  uns  dans  les  autres,  ferpentans  entre 
les  fibres  mufculaires,  a la  preffion  fucceflive  def- 
quelles  ils  doivent'une  grande  partie  deleur  move- 
ment et  de  leur  action  fur  les  Iluides.  A mefure 
que  les  mufcles  entrent  en  Jeu,  ils  produifent  des 
fecouffes  reiterees  fur  les  vaifTeaux  fanguins,  qui  fe 
communiquent  dans  tout  le  fyfleme  arteriel  et 
veineux,  Ces  fecouffes  non  feulement  procurent 
aux  fibres  la  force,  et  la  foupleffe,  qui  caraderif- 
fent  leur  bonne  conflitution,  mais  elles  broyent, 
att^nuent  et  fubtilifent  les  liquides  contenus  dans 
les  vaifTeaux,  achevent  la  tranfmutation  du  chyle 
en  fang,  en  lymphe,  et  en  fluide  animal ; la  cir- 
culation 
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due  proportion  between  the  daily  fup- 
plics,  and  the  various  difcharges  of  the 
body : the  latter  will  vary  according  to 
the  diet,  age,  and  particular  mode  of 
each  individual.  The  excretions  of 
infants,  however,  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  excepted,  are  chiefly  from  the 
bowels  and  bladder ; but  the  latter  is 
not  very  liable  to  diforders.  After  what 
has  been  already  advanced  under  the 
head  of  DifeafeSy  it  will  be  fufhcient, 
therefore,  to  fay,  that  the  retention  of 
urine  during  early  infancy  is  chiefly 
from  the  birth,  and  is  ufually  removed 
by  applying  a bladder  of  hot  water  to 
the  belly,  and  gently  rubbing  with  a 
little  warm  brandy,  with  oil  of  juniper 
and  oil  of  almonds,  or  an  onion ; and 
throwing  up  a clyfler : or  fhould  thefc 


culation  eft  plus  libre,  les  ftScr^tions  fe  font  mieux, 
et  plus  unifoim^ment,  et  la  digeftion  en  devient 
plus  parfaile. — Traite  de  1’ education  corjiorelie  des  En- 
fant en  bat  Age. 
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fail,  the  infant  may  be  put  up  to  the 
breaft  in  a pan  of  warm  water,  and 
take  a large  fpoonful  of  marfli-mallow, 
parfley,  or  wild-carrot-tea,  fweetened 
with  honey,  with  the  addition  of  two 
or  three  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  ni- 
trous ether.  This,  if  there  be  no  mal- 
formation of  parts,  will  generally  pro- 
duce the  defired  elfecfl;  in  the  courfe  of 
a few  hours  ; though  cafes  have  occur- 
red in  which  infants  have  voided  no 
urine  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  and 
have  fuffered  very  little  inconvenience  ; 
I have  even  know'n  one  inftance  of  a. 
fupprellion  for  five  days  ; and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  two  former  infants  in 
this  family  voided  no  urine  for  three 
days.  Should  the  fupprellion,  how- 
ever, continue  during  two  compleat 
days,  the  following  cataplafm  may  be 
applied  warm  above  the  lhare-bpne. 

Take  of  parfley  and  mallow-roots, 
leaves  of  crefles,  and  juniper-berries,, 
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of  each  a handful,  and  of  the  roots  of 
garlic  one  ounce  ; boil  them  flowly  in 
"w^^ater,  or  in  wine,  to  the  proper  con- 
fidence for  a poultice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fudden  application  of  cold 
to  the  low^er  part  of  the  belly  has  fome- 
times  produced  an  immediate  good  ef- 
fed:.  Where  all  thefe  means  have 
failed,  and  the  infant  been  in  much 
pain,  I have  direded  a very  fmall  clyf- 
ter  with  four  or  five  drops  of  lauda- 
num, which  has  prefently  removed 
both  the  pain  and  fuppreflion. 

Some  of  the  old  writers  have  fpoken 
alfo  of  incontinence  of  urine,  arifing 
from  weaknefs  of  the  fphinder  (or  con- 
trading  mufcle)  of  the  bladder ; but  I 
have  never  met  with  it  in  early  infan- 
cy. They  prefcribe  agrimony  and  myrrh, 
and  diredaftringent  fomentations  of  red 
wine  to  the  belly,  the  feat,  and  the  loins. 

The  prefent  obfervations  are  there- 
fore chiefly  confined  to  the  Bowels, 

which 
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which  would  call  for  a fcrupulous  at- 
tention in  this  place,  if  fo  many  things 
relative  to  them  had  not  been  difculTed 
in  a former  part  of  this  work.  It  were 
needlefs,  therefore,  to  fay  more,  than, 
to  remind  the  reader,  that  (as  far  as 
general  rules  may  go)  infants  are  rarely 
healthy  long  together,  who  have  not 
two  or  three  ftools  every  day ; or 
fhould  they  be  more,  for  the  firft  three 
months,  if  the  child  be  brought  up  at 
the  bread,  and  the  nurfe  have  a fuffi- 
ciency  of  milk,  it  will  generally  thrive 
the  better.  The  ftools  likewife  ought 
to  be  loofe,  of  a yellow  colour,  free 
from  lumps,  or  curdy  matter,  neither 
of  an  acid  nor  fetid  fmell ; and  fhould 
come  away  without  griping.  When 
children  are  about  a year  old,  or  per- 
haps earlier,  pains  fhould  be  taken  to 
procure  one  ftool  at  lead  every  day, 
as  well  periodically,  as  condantly  ; and 
for  this,  the  morning  is  mod  adapted, 
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and  after  brcakfaft,  by  which  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels  will  be  Simulated, 
To  this  end,  they  fhould  be  fet  on  the 
chair,  and  not  fuffered  to  play  until 
they  have  had  an  opening,  for  which 
they  fliould  ftrain,  till  at  length  it 
becomes  cuftomary,  which  may  be 
eafily  effedled ; and  by  which  we  fhall 
gain  a point,  w ith  refped  to  the  health 
of  children.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  infant  is  brought  up  by  hand,  the 
danger  generally  lies  in  the  other  exv 
treme,  ,fuch  children  being  difpofed 
to  be  purged,  and  to  have  griping  and 
four  ftools,  from  the  acefcent,  and 
often  indigeftible  nature  of  their  food, 
efpecially  if  fed  by  the  fpoon ; and 
therefore  require  an  .early  attention 
when  their  bowels  are  difpofed  to  be 
open,  and  their  food  to  be  changed, 
in  the  manner  direcfled  under  the  ar- 
ticle of  Purging. 
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The  Passions  of  the  Mind. 

^IThis  is  the  laft  Article  mentioned 
as  included  in  the  Noyi-natiirals , and 
on  which  I fhall  be  very  brief,  it 
being  the  happinefs  of  Infants  to  be 
very  little  affedled  by  them.  This 
article,  therefore,  can  relate  to  them 
merely  in  regard  to  their  mode  of 
expreffing  fuch  pahions,  and  princi- 
pally refpecls  Laughter  and  Crying. 
The  former,  if  long  kept  up,  or  very 
violent,  may  not  only  induce  the  hic- 
cough, but  it  is  faid,  may  even  throw 
an  infant  into  fits.  The  latter  is,  in- 
deed, much  oftener  fufpedhed  of  being 
mifchievoLis,  and  chiefly  by  occafion- 
ing  fits,  or  a rupture:  the  excefs  of 
both  thefe  affections  fiiould,  therefore, 
be  guarded  againft.  Moderate,  and 
not  too  frequent  Crying,  however, 
L 3 ought 
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ought  not  to  be  alarming;  and,  in- 
deed, a variety  of  confiderations  in- 
duce me  to  believe,  that  this  expref- 
fion  of  the  paflions  in  Infants  is  not 
only  much  more  harmlefs  in  itfelf' 
than  is  generally  imagined,  but  is  alfo, 
in  fome  refpedts  falutary.  The  firft 
Cries  it  makes  we  know  to  be  fo,  and 
that  children  recover  from  the  parox- 
yfms  of  fome  complaints  (as  was  men- 
tioned in  regard  to  the  Croup)  by 
an  effort  of  this  kind.  It  is  evident 
likewife,  how  very  much  health  de- 
pends on  a free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and  on  their  free 
expanfion  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
air-veffels,  that  run  through  them*. 
But  as  new-born  infants  are  incapable 
of  giving  themfelves  any  exercife,  and 
indeed  of  receiving  that  kind  which 

* “ Moderate  crying  is  not  hurtful  to  children, 
Pnmroft.) : “ it  dilates  and  M'arms  the  chefi.’^ 


tends 


but  particularly  to  Wet-Nurses  ; 15 1 

tends  to  promote  fuch  an  efFedt,  I 
have  conceived  Crying  to  be  an  effort 
which  Nature  may  have  wifely  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  ftead.  Whatever  is 
truly  natural  I always  conceive  to  be 
right,  though  every  thing,  is  capable 
of  being  abufed,  and  the  moft  bene- 
ficial didlates  of  nature  may  be  ex- 
ceeded. I am  fatisfied,  however,  that 
the  pacifying  of  children  by  improper 
means,  and  efpecially  cramming  them 
with  food  when  they  are  not  hungry, 
(againft  which  fo  much  has  been  faid) 
occafions  far  greater  evils  in  thoufands 
of  inftances,  than  ever  were  produced 
by  the  irritation  from  Crying.  The 
crying  of  infants,  however,  is  very 
commonly  plaintive ; and  as  it  feems 
to  argue  diftrefs,  cannot  but  create  it 
in  every  perfon  of  fenfibility  around 
them.  The  Nurfe,  therefore,  who 
can  with  calmnefs,  hear  an  Infant  cry* 
without  attempting  to  pacify  it,  by 
L 4 every 
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every  proper  mean,  is  a Monfter  in 
human  Iliape,  unfit  to  be  trufted  with 
the  care  of  any  animal  being,  much 
lefs  with  a tender,  helplefs  creature, 
whofe  only  language,  by  which  it  can 
exprefs  its  wants  or  its  fulferings,  is 
its  Tears. 

I CANNOT  take  my  leave  of  the  rea-^ 
der  without  offering  one  apology  more  \ 
for  having  dwelt  fo  long  on  this,  and 
fome  other  heads  lefs  important  than 
the  reft ; my  motive  has  been  the  de- 
fire of  inftruding,  though  in  fome  in- 
ftances  at  the  rifk  of  tiring,  or  other- 
wife  difpleafing;  and  for  the  fake  of 
my  fair  readers,  for  whofe  ufe  the  pre- 
fent  edition  is  wholly  calculated,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  leffen  their  Fears, 
as  far  as  thofe  have  appeared  to  be 
ncedlcfs,  wherever  no  other  Remedy 
could  be  offered. 

I SHALL  conclude  by  obferving, 
that,  though  the  Paflions  of  the  Mind 

refer 
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importijnt  io  the  prcjenty 

refer  fo  little  to  Infants,  they  relate 
very  materially  to  the  Wct-nurfe; 
who  befides  endeavouring  to  keep  her 
fpirits  as  calm  as  polTible,  ought  to 
be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  put  a 
child  to  her  breall,  when  under  the 
influence  of  any  violent  paflion,  of 
.whatever  kind  it  may  be,  the  bad 
*^efFeds  of  which  have  already  been  in- 
flanced  under  the  head  of  Difeafes*. 
And  I fhall  think  myfelf  well  recom- 
penfed  for  the  trouble  I have  had,  if 
this,  or  other  hints,  may  prove  the 
means  of  lelTening  the  dangers  of  the 
infant-ftate,  and  the  confequent  fad 
fatality  that  attends  it;  as  well  as  of 
abating  the  anxiety  of  the  fond  Mo- 
ther, who  after  having  brought  her 
tender  Charge  into  the  world  with 
Sorrow,  is  pierced  w'ith  double  Pangs 

at  its  leaving  it — An  event  which, 

\ 

* /.  page  m. 

as 


*54  ^ the  future  Comfort  of  Children. 

as  Experience  warrants  me  to  fay, 
may  by  Art  and  good  Management, 
be  often  prevented,  the  author  ardent- 
ly hopes  the  fond  Parent  may  have 
fewer  occafions  to  lament,  and  her 
rifing  Sons  be  athletic. 


The  End. 
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AN 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


or 


Medicines  recommended  in  this  Work, 

^ TO  WHICH 


The  College  of  Physicians  have  given 
New  Names. 


New  Names.  Vames  formerly  in  Ufe. 

A. 

-^k.ROMATIC  Con-  Cordial  Confeftion. 
Tedion. 


C. 


Catechu.  Japan  earth. 

Calx  of  Antimony.  Calcined  Antimony. 

Camphorated 
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Camphorated  Spirit.  Camphorated  Spirit  of 

wine. 

Conyjound  water  of  ace-  V egeto-mineral  water, 
tated  Litharge. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Bitter  Tincture. 

Gentian. 

Compound  Tindure  of  Elixir  of  Aloes. 

Aloes. 

Compound  Spirit  of  vit-  Hoffman’s  anodyne  Li- 
riolic  Ether.  cjuor. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Am-  Aromatic  volatile  Spirit, 
moaia. 


L. 

Labdanum-plaifter.  Stomach-plailter. 

Litharge-jjlaifter.  The  Common  Plailler,  or 

Simple  Diachylon. 


M.  ' ’ 

Muriatic  Acid.  Spirit  ofSea-falt. 

Miiriated  Quickfilver.  M liite  corrolive  fubli- 

inatc. 


Nitrated 
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N. 


Nitrated  Silver.  Lunar  Caullic. 


O. 


Ointment  of  acetated  Ointment  of  Lead. 
Cerufe. 

Ointment  of  Nitrated  Citrine  Ointment. 
Quickfilver. 

Ointment  of  the  white  Ointment  of  white  Pre- 
Calx  of  Quickfilver.  cipitate. 


P. 

Powder  of  Scammony  Bafilic  Powder, 
with  Calomel. 

Prepared  Natron.  Salt  of  Soda. 

Prepared  Water  of  Kali.  Ley  of  Tartar. 


S. 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  Ether.  Sweet  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  .Ether.  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

' Tartarifed 
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T. 

Tartarifed  Antimony. 
Tartarifed  Natron. 
TinAure  of  Catechu. 
TiuAure  of  Opium. 


V. 

Volatile  Liquor  of  Harts- 
horn. 


Emetic  Tartar. 

Rochelle  Salts. 

TinAure  of  Japan-earth. 
Laudanum. 


Spirit  of  Harts-horn.. 


W. 


Vlater  of  acetated  Am-  Mindererus’s  Spirit, 
monia. 

Water  of  acetated  Li-  ExtraA  of  Lead, 
tharge. 

Water  of  Ammonia.  Volatile  Spirit  of  Salt 

Ammoniac. 


Water 
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Water  of  ammoniated  Sapphire  water. 
Copper. 

Water  of  pure  Kali.  Soap  Ley. 
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